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FACT & COMMENT 





MERICAN manufacturers in general have rightly 
been so intent upon solving the problems that 
have arisen since the beginning of the war that they 
have not taken time to speculate about 
the future or to realize fully that the 
war marked the beginning of a new era 
in our industrial life, the possibilities of 
which are of a magnitude beyond comprehension. 

The consciousness of this fact is beginning to be 
felt, however, and there are evidences on every hand of 
a realization of the new industrial power of our coun- 
try. It is through the singleness of purpose of our 
manufacturers in meeting each condition as it arose 
that this power has been developed. When certain ma- 
terials necessary to our manufactures could no longer 
be obtained from abroad measures were promptly taken 
to produce them in this country. When the public 
could no longer be supplied with certain classes of 
goods that had always been imported our manufac- 
turers promptly began to supply the deficiency. As a 
result, our industries are in an independent position and 
imbued with new life, ready to go ahead when the re- 
adjustment to peace conditions shall have been made. 


A New In- 
dustrial Era. 
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In all industries in which the art of design enters there 
has grown a new appreciation of the commercial value 
of design. Manufacturers, educators and the public 
are interested in the development of American indus- 
trial art and this interest is crystallizing into action. 


HEN the Sales and Floor Tax Bill came up in 
Washington, manufacturers in Philadelphia sent 
a brief to Washington suggesting some alterations in 
the bill; the Decorators’ Association 
One Advantage did likewise; so also the lace-curtain 
of Co-operation. men, but it was obvious to most men 
in the trade that any criticism of this 
bill, which affected the entire trade, should be made 
through a national association, and that the recom- 
mendations of such an association would have greater 
effect upon the Finance Committee than the recom- 
mendations of the innumerable local groups represent- 
ing special interests and comparatively small member- 
ship. 

So, a mass meeting was held at the Aldine Club, 
New York, representing all branches of the trade— 
converters, retailers, decorators, manufacturers and 
importers, with the result that a committee was sent to 
Washington with still another brief. Later a meeting 
was held to discuss the idea of forming a national 
association to be prepared always for such legislative 








inatters. Nothing has been done as yet, and it may be 
impractical to form such an association, embracing a 
membership of such a varied character, but it would 
not be impractical to form a permanent federation 
committee, or council, which will be made up of dele- 
gates of all the existing associations, and which as a 
standing committee will be in a position to handle mat- 
ters of vital trade importance. 

It is, indeed, within the possibilities that such a 
council might even handle, with justice to all, the tariff 
problems. Certainly the recommendation of any meas- 
ure, or any bill, by an association that represents all 
interests would have its effect in Washington. Even 
the importer and manufacturer might be brought to- 
gether and their interests promoted in the avowed ob- 
ject of giving each the square deal. Certainly there are 
matters that can be thrashed out in committee meet- 


ings more satisfactorily than if left to contending 
forces. 





COAL AND A MODERATE WINTER. 

HE intense suffering caused by last Winter’s coal 

shortage might have been partially offset if more 
people were able to 'ead nature’s signs as farmers do. 

The abnormally thick husks on the corn last Fall, 
the bountiful supply of nuts and several other indica- 
tions known to farmers, pointed to an unusually severe 
Winter. We know for a fact that in certain farming 
communities unusual precautions were taken against 
extreme cold. 

It is encouraging to learn from farmers that in the 
present Fall the supply of various nuts, in many cases, 
is limited, the corn husks are much lighter than last 


year, and if any dependence is to be placed upon the 
fact that nature makes due provision in such matters, 
we may look forward with some degree of certainty to 
a milder Winter. 





W. WARD SMITH RESIGNS. 


WARD SMITH, the active vice-chairman of 

¢ the National War Savings Pioneer Division 

and manager of the Sales Agency Bureau, resigned 

December 2, in order to assist Pierre Jay, chairman of 

the Federal Reserve Bank, in planning a national cam- 
paign at Washington. 

Under Mr. Smith’s able leadership the Industrial 
Division of New York has succeeded in selling $25,- 
000,000 worth of stamps out of a total of $33,000,000 
sales in the city. Mr. Smith sends a congratulatory 
letter to the members of the Upholstery Committee, 
which is one of the star committees of the industrial 
field, this committee showing sales aggregating nearly 
1 per cent. of the total of the city’s industries. 





FOR THE BOYS COMING BACK. 


ROM now on there will be thousands of men com- 

ing back into the trade from the army and camp, 
and while many firms have already arranged for restor- 
ing them to their old positions, there will be cases where 
this plan will be found impracticable. 

Any of the boys who find themselves out of a posi- 
tion may have access to our files and the facilities of 
our office in the effort to become properly placed. 

Firms needing men are invited to communicate 
with us. 
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Nursery panels marked by a breadth of treatment and a degree of simplicity well calculated to appeal to children. 




















DINING ROOM IN A CHICAGO HOME 


LAKE FOREST SECTION 
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VERSAILLES AND 


THE TRIAWN OjNIS 


Well It Is for the Art-Loving World That the French Palaces, World Famous 

Because of Their Association with the Régime of the Louis’ in the Fifteenth- 

Seventeenth Centuries, Have Been Spared the Devastation of War, for Once 

Again the Eyes of the Whole World Center on These Buildings of Royal 
Grandeur. 


HEN the Allies’ Supreme War Council used 

the Grand Trianon as the place for their de- 

liberation on the armistice terms to be offered 
to defeated Germany, they focussed the attention of 
the world upon Versailles. And now that it has been 
decided to hold the 
final peace confer- 
ence in the main 
palace of the group 
of buildings, t wo 
of which were 
erected by the 
Grand Monarch in 
the late Seven- 
teenth Century, 
every one desires 
to know something 





of the story of 
these edifices 
which so often 
have been the scene 
of dramatic inci- 
dents in the history 
of France. 

Construc- 
tion of the palace 
was commenced in 
1682 under the di- 
rection of Mansart, 
the famous architect, who was commissioned by Louis 
XIV to transform an old ancestral chateau, a favorite 
haunt of his father, Louis XIII, into a luxurious palace 
of art in the classic style of the Renaissance. 

At a cost of one hundred million dollars, a build- 
ing containing rooms for ten thousand inmates was 
constructed on a site which at the time was little more 
than a strip of desert ground situated a short way from 
Paris. Surrounded by beautiful courts and artificial 
lakes and gardens, the new palace became a fitting 
abode for the king whose life was the epitome of 
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luxury and splendor.- The Grand Trianon which is a 
detached villa of the Palace was built for Mme. Main- 
tenon in 1688. Designed by the same architect and 
built at proportionately as great a cost it is in perfect 
harmony with the parent palace. The Petit Trianon 

which is the third 

of the Versailles 








Hall of the Council, Louis XIV, Versailles. 


group is of much 
later construction. 
Although regarded 
as the most finished 
model of Louis- 
Seize style, it was 
actually built in the 
reign of Louis XV. 
It was in this build- 
ing that the ill- 
fated Marie An- 
toinette delighted 
to live in the days 
before the Revolu- 
tion. 





To return to 
the story of the 
Palace. Its early 
days were given 
over to the sumptu- 
ous fétes and en- 
tertainments 
in which the Grand Monarch delighted. There the 
comedies of Moliére and the tragedies of Racine were 
performed before King and Court, in some instances 
the leading parts being played by the courtiers them- 
selves. 

Later, in Louis’ old age there were times of com- 
parative quiet; but during the regency and the reign 
of Louis XV, extravagant entertaining again became 
the usual round and money, squeezed from the purses 
of the already overtaxed people, was used to gratify 
the whims of Pompadour and DuBarry. It was to 





Versailles that Louis XVI fled at the first rumblings 
of the Revolution in Paris, and it was to the gates of 
the palace itself that the singing, shouting, jeering 
Paris mob marched to demand bread from their weak- 
minded king and indifferent queen. 

Napoleon, until he found his more agreeable set- 
ting at Fontainebleau, held his court at Versailles dur- 
ing the First Empire. 

During the siege of Paris in 1870-71, Versailles 
was the headquarters of King William of Prussia 
whom later Bismarck proclaimed the Emperor of Ger- 
many. 

From the Palace, a little later, General MacMahon 
directed the army which suppressed the Commune. 
Subsequently, it became the meeting-place of the Na- 
tional Assembly after the re-establishment of the 
Republic. 

As a museum of art and historical treasures, 
Versailles and the Trianons are well known to travel- 
ing Americans and they will be able easily to visualize 
the scene in the magnificent Gallery of Mirrors where 
the peace commissioners will meet to draw up the 
treaties which shall bring peace to the world and a 
just punishment to the Central Powers who over four 
years ago plunged the world into a murderous and de- 
vastating war. 








DECORATING MOTION PICTURE THEATERS 
N MANY motion-picture theaters the height of ceil- 
ing and length of the room are out of proportion 
to the width and this condition presents a serious 
problem to the decorator who wishes to produce an 
agreeable effect. Dividing the walls into horizontal 
sections by treating them with a dado, tall panel sec- 
tions and a crowning feature may reduce the apparent 
height of the ceiling somewhat, but it accentuates the 
excessive length and extreme narrowness of the room. 
A way out of this difficulty may sometimes be 
found by carrying the wall decoration only up to a 
point where the ceiling of a well-proportioned’ room 
ought to be and painting the side-walls above that point 
and the ceiling in a dark plain color that will practically 
blot out the upper part of the room. 

This is in line with the expedient adopted by 
Henry Erkins when he decorated the New York Roof 
Garden, though his purpose in this instance was not 
to overcome narrowness, but to blot out the mass of 
steel girders supporting the roof that had always 
proved impossible to treat successfully in a decorative 
way. By doing this Mr. Erkins simply eliminated the 
troublesome features. 





BOOKKEEPING SIMPLIFIED. 

CCURACY in accounts for the business man, firm 

or corporation is desirable and essential at all 
times, but in these times it is especially so. In order to 
truthfully make the income reports demanded by the 
U. S. Government for the Federal Income Tax Levy, 
every man needs a system of bookkeeping which is 
simple, comprehensive and accurate. 

Such a system, embodied in one single book, is 
Greenwood’s Approved Business and Income Tax Rec- 
ord. Here is a book, simply enough arranged for a 
cierk to operate, which requires but a few moments of 
work each day for any business, yet takes care of every 
detail down to the smallest item and presents at the end 
of each week, month and year a statement accurate to 
a penny, of the exact financial condition of the enter- 
prise using it. 

To employ the services of the Greenwood Record 
does not mean that existing systems of bookkeeping 
must be discarded. With no difficulty, the new book 
can be made a part of any system and its installation 
in any office will make for simplicity rather than con- 
fusion in accounting. 

The advertised price is $5, but through an arrange- 
ment with the manufacturers we are able to supply our 
customers this complete record for $3, all delivery 
charges prepaid. 





On the left, imported Carrara marble, sculptured holy-water 
font. After original at Cathedral of Sienna, Italy. Shown by 
the Aimone Mfg. Co. 
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OUR EXPORT TRADE AND THE ARGENTINE 


BERNARD B. KENT 


In Order to Envision Conditions in the Argentine, There Is, Perhaps, No Better 
Way Than to Do So Through the Eyes and the Experience of a Man Who in Six 
Years Has Had to Learn the Fundamentals of the Argentine Commercial Sys- 
tem, and Apply His Experience to the Purchase of Goods for That Market by 
Traveling All Over Europe, Part of Asia, Japan and the United States. 


HE few United States tradesmen who have been 

successful in the Argentine during the last few 

months, in spite of their ignoring what I con- 
sider indispensable condi- 
tions, must not attribute the 
increase of their trade to 
their intelligent efforts and 
cleverness in getting rid of 
competitors (although per- 
haps in some few exceptional 
cases it may have been so) 
but rather to the fact that 
the United States traders are 
at present alone in the mar- 
ket in many lines and their 
success is mainly, if not sole- 
ly, a consequence of this cir- 
cumstance. 

I warn them therefore 
not to be blinded by their 
success and advise them to 
bear in mind what I have to 
say here, if they have any 
interest’ in retaining what 
they have won, for other- 
wise they will lose it as 
quickly as it was won, when 
conditions become normal, 
and, once lost, it will cost a 
great deal more to reconquer. 

Unless they receive in 
the United States the same attention and consideration 
that is given to their orders in Europe, Argentine 
buyers will revert to their European sellers and give 
them the preference as soon as peace is re-established. 

This can come about very easily as the British, 
French, German and Belgian industries will eagerly 
compete to regain this market as soon as possible by 
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BERNARD 


making every sacrifice due to economic and political 


reasons. | 

Of general conditions obtaining, which must be 
changed if the United States 
is to really develop its Latin- 
American trade, the five 
enumerated below are those 
which have particularly irri- 
tated the Argentine import- 
ers in their dealings with 
American firms and corpora- 
tions: 

1. The non - fulfillment 
of contracts as regards qual- 
ity, quantity and dates of de- 
livery, without giving the 
least excuse or showing any 
justified reason. 

2. The almost invariable 
refusal to consider claims. 

3. The practice of rais- 
ing prices without special 
motives and only to take ad- 
vantage of exceptional cir- 
cumstances. 

4. The refusal to supply 
certain goods to their perma- 
nent customers at certain 

“ene periods when it suits the ex- 
porter not to do it. 

5. As a general rule the 
lack of that fair treatment which an exporter should 
always show to his customers. 

I must mention that most American exporters 
have, as a rule, treated their Argentine buyers very 
badly, though there are some honorable exceptions 
among them whose manner of dealing leaves nothing 
to be desired. Cases have occurred in which United 





States shippers have asked Argentine firms of high 
standing to pay cash in the United States for goods 
ordered, even before they were shipped. 

Such conditions are unknown there and certainly 
do not help to popularize trade with United States 
manufacturers. Their commerce is built up and has 


progressed on the basis of 
purchases of goods payable at 
ninety days sight and even at 
one hundred and eighty days 
sight; and in my opinion if 
American exporters wish to 
push their trade with this 
country they ought also to see 
their way clear to grant rea- 
sonable facilities for payment 
to such firms as deserve them 
and who can obtain the same 
facilities elsewhere. They had 
better keep out of it alto- 


possible. 


WHO SUPPLIED ARGENTINE? 


T WILL be a surprise to many of our readers 

to learn that German trade in the Argentine 
has been very much overestimated. The figures 
given below are taken from Government docu- 
ments and show the true facts of the case. 

The total foreign trade of the Argentine Re- 
public for the year 1916 was $760,755,000 gold, 
represented by imports to the value of $217,400,- 
000, and exports to the value of $543,345,000. 

The imports by principal countries of origin 
for the years 1913 and 1916 were: 


branch, there is in Buenos Aires an agency of one of 
the principal information bureaus of the United States. 
Sales should only be made to good clients, cultivating 
their patronage and satisfying their tastes as far as 


Now that the crisis in our foreign trade has passed 


it is easy to differentiate be- 
tween good clients and bad 
ones. 

European exporters and 
manufacturers know by ex- 
perience that it is always most 
advantageous to sell to one 
first-class wholesale importer, 
or (as many of them have 
done lately) to open a small 
office under the management 
of an agent or employee of the 
factory or exporter, with a 
good selection of sample 


gether if they will not follow BS 1916 articles. 
the conditions which are cus- United Kingdom....... $131,000,000 — $61,500,000 This is rather an expen- 
tomary there. United States 2225. @2%900'000 63,500,000. -—~=«sSive method in the beginning, 
The plan of payment France, . . 0. .+ +e essere 38,000,000 14,000,000 but it turns out very remu- 
a a dace oo da a 34,000,000 21,000,000 


ought to be easy to deal with, 
as any bank in the United 
States, considering how cheap 
money is, should be glad to 


The principal imports for 1914, a typical year, 
were as follows: 


nerative in the long run, and 
some American firms have 
already adopted it with suc- 


IN iia sadecesdannneounes $89,000,000 cess. 
‘ finance this business. a ie pb nb wtdeveewseraneesnes 50,000,000 Another good method is 
This does not mean that Wines hae poy a aa shld nba "<cenane to send a representative there 
no distinction is to be made Jewelry. . 6... ceeeeeeness++- (about) — 8,500,000 to work with one of the large 
tteeen Mhacsiite ond tie Automobiles SE oe Arete re senrae any Bet ape ee 1,500,000 - : fi Ses teal d 
wey |S ON, ny hy cue ribabwnawenwane 7,500,000 porting irms who help an 


prudence. The exporter must 
select his clients carefully. He 
ought not to sell his goods on 
a liberal plan of payment to 


every buyer he finds. The small tradesmen there as a 
rule are given to trickery the same as in every other 


Upholstery fabrics and carpets were only about 
$1,467,000. 


resentative to grant. 


country where lawsuits are expensive and slow to 


deal with debtors of bad faith. 
carefully select his clients, and he has many facilities 
for doing so. In addition to a large New York bank 


The seller should 


advise him, furnish him with 
all the information he may re- 
quire, and who for a small 
commission guarantee the 


credits which they have authorized or advised the rep- 


NO DUMPING GROUND FOR UNSALABLE GOODS. 


The United States manufacturer must also discard 
the idea that the Argentine is a dumping ground for 





The percentages that the imports from certain countries bear to the total Argentine imports for 
the last five years are shown in the following table—taking the five years from 1912 to 1916 inclusive: 








1912 1913 1914 1915 1916 
United Kingdom......... 30.8% 31.1% 34% 29.9% 28.2% 
| ee 16.6 16.9 14.8 y A Knks 
8 eres 15.4 14.7 13.4 24.8 29.2 
Di ntearwetne coon (about 9) 9 9.2 9.3 9.8 
Sree rT (about 9) 8.3 8.2 5.9 6.9 
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the disposal of his surplus production; some articles 
such as agricultural machinery, motor cars, certain 
classes of office furniture, etc., are undoubtedly mer- 
chandise of this sort, but these are rather the exception 
than the rule and they already had a market there be- 
fore the war. 

I think it is unnecessary to mention that it is im- 
portant to send or to have the right salesmen, who 
know the country, the language, habits and the char- 
acter of the Argentines. If none such exist here, send 
down competent instructors or select likely candidates 
and train them at home. 

I consider all expenses for advertisements, circu- 
lars and catalogues useless, unless facilities are also 
offered to the buyer to discuss the conditions and in- 
spect the goods he is buying. What I wish to impress 
upon American traders is that they must go there to 
sell their goods in the same way as they do in the 
United States, because the Argentine buyer has the 
habit of dealing in this manner. 

Once they have conquered the market, if they can, 
they may possibly be able to modify this custom, but 
until then they must follow the established practice if 
they want to succeed. 


THE ELEVEN COMMANDMENTS. 


I shall now summarize what I consider indispens- 
able for each United States exporter to bear well in 
mind, if he wishes to secure the Argentine trade and to 
keep it: 

1. Study the Argentine Republic and the possibil- 
ities which it offers for placing your goods as soon as 
possible, either personally or through a good deputy. 

2. Have confidence in the country. 

3. Give facilities of payment to selected clients, 
if they want them. 

4. Send what the purchaser wants to buy and not 
what you want to sell. 

5. Select your clients and, once selected, trust 
them and show them that you do so; do not consider 
them worse in any respect than those of the United 
States or European countries and much less tell them 
so. . 

6. Get the buyer to trust you, especially when you 
demand payment before he has seen the goods you 
send him. 

7. Fulfil your contracts conscientiously to the last 
detail (date of delivery, quality, quantity, etc.). 

8. Attend to the buyers’ claims honestly and liber- 
ally when they are justified, and thus cultivate their 
good will. 

9. Treat your clients as considerately as possible, 
keeping them always well supplied with the goods they 
buy from you, and do not take advantage of circum- 
stances to raise prices unduly, unless there are very 
special and serious reasons for doing so. 
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10. Keep always in direct touch with your buyers 
and market, either through an agent or a direct repre- 
sentative. 

11. Keep a selection or, if possible, a stock of your 
goods in Buenos Aires (this depends on the articles 
sold). 


THE TRADE FOLLOWS THE INVESTMENT. 


The United States traders must realize that 
Europe has a powerful hold on the Argentine through 
the money invested in local industries and public utility 
companies which naturally give the preference of their 
orders to the country to which their directors and 
shareholders belong and this fact tells against Ameri- 
can trade. 

The United States commerce should therefore 
spare no efforts to profit fully of the present unique 
situation, in which the European export trade is handi- 
capped by the war, to secure there a foothold strong 
enough to compete successfully with Europe after the 
war is over. 

The more North American capital is invested in 
this country the easier it will be to sell North American 
products, therefore the sooner the United States are in 
a position to make investments in the same proportions 
as Europe used to do, the better it will be for the 
United States export trade. 

Exporters must place entire confidence in the 
country and in the clients who purchase their goods, 
and they must not consider these inferior to the clients 
in their own country or treat them any worse. 

When the United States manufacturers and ex- 
porters become convinced of the truth of what I have 
said, and follow the above advice, American export 
trade will stand on firm ground in the Argentine, but 
until then all efforts will be useless and will bring only 
transitory results. 

Even to-day, in spite of the war and of the losses 
suffered by European exporters through the crises, 
many of the latter continue selling on the same condi- 
tions, but there are many articles which, for one reason 
or another, they cannot send, and importers must 
necessarily get these from the United States. 

It is also well to remember that Buenos Aires is 
the buying center not only for the Argentine Republic, 
but in part also for Bolivia, Paraguay, Uruguay and 
even Chili whose buyers prefer to make their purchases 
in Buenos Aires, where they obtain cheaper rates and 
avoid the inconvenience of traveling to the manufac- 
turing centers with the consequent loss of time and 
inattention to their business. 

Editor's Note: Mr. Bernard B. Kent, when a 
buyer of upholstery goods, rugs, carpets and kindred 
lines with Harrods, London, was chosen by his firm to 
go to the Argentine and study the field, with the view 
of establishing a department in the Argentine store for 








the lines with which he was familiar. The firm 
had recently taken over a large and old established 
furniture store, Thompson Meubles, Ltd., which 
had been added to their own premises. After 
studying the conditions, imports, types of material 
used, general clientele, etc., Mr. Kent made a purchas- 
ing trip covering the markets already mentioned, and in 
the last six years has made several such trips, being 
absent from his department as many as nine months in 
a single year. Therefore, anything which he says with 
regard to the conditions applying to the Argentine 
market comes with the authority of a man who has 
mastered its intricacies and built up from a very small 
beginning a department doing $2,000,000 annually. 

On his first purchasing trip to Europe he found 
that most of the manufacturers wished to show him 
the class of goods that had been sold in these markets 
for years, but he preferred to depart from the old style 
and introduced the newer types of fabrics, etc., that 
were in vogue in Europe, always taking care, of course, 
that they were of the type and style of design suited 
to the French type of furniture and architecture in 
vogue in Latin-America. As the result of having 
struck an entirely new note, the success of his depart- 
ment was assured immediately, and with the employ- 
ment of salesmen who were able to educate the public 
in the use of these new fabrics, the Argentine people 
quickly took a liking to the new styles. 
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Mr. Kent recently appeared before the Uphol- 
stery Buyers’ Association of New York, and with the 
aid of moving pictures of Buenos Aires and statistics 
concerning its importance as a commercial center, gave 
the members of the association a very interesting and 
instructive talk. ' 

In response to questions as to how this market 
compared with other markets as a source of supply 
for the Argentine, Mr. Kent said that he had found it 
possible to find in this market certain things which 
were ‘not obtainable elsewhere, and that many of the 
things now made here, particularly velvets, some 
cretonnes, tapestries, etc., were not only of a quality to 
compare favorably with European products, but in 
some instances were their superior in style and char- 
acter. 

The population of the Argentine Republic is ap- 
proximately 9,000,000, of which the city of Buenos 
Aires, the capital, has 1,750,000. 


The principal foreigners are in this proportion: 


PG 6 eG se cocneewentabesas 800,000 
eee a aiaeeie ace 500,000 
NN a ih a ea 100,000 
DS ois ga he pa eee ink eae tok a 60,000 
I is i ed le ae 40,000 
I-05: ath nsewwewiked (about) 22,000 
PN 6nd edeweeads (about) 3,000 





Mr. Kent’s drapery department, Thompson Meubles, Ltd., Buenos Aires. 
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Furnished in a style fully equal to that of the best clubs in the country, the three floors in the Bush Terminal 

Sales Building devoted to the Buyers’ Club of America give promise of being the favorite gathering place in this 

city of buyers from out of town. The illustration shown above will give an idea of the homelike atmosphere 
which marks these new club quarters as being something out of the ordinary. 


THE BUYERS’ 


CCUPYING the first three floors in the Bush 
Terminal Sales Building, and furnished and 
decorated throughout in a manner which com- 

pares favorably with the best known and most ex- 
clusive clubs in the country, the Buyers’ Club of Amer- 
ica gives promise of becoming the favorite gathering 
place in this city of buyers and merchants from out 
of town. 

As the buyer is the man who is being cultivated 
rather than the tenant of the building itself, the priv- 
ileges of the Buyers’ Club are extended to buyers of 
standing free of charge. The first two floors of the 
club are for the exclusive use of the buyer and it has 
been ruled that buyers shall be free from solicitation 
while on these two floors. As about 35 per cent. of the 
visiting buyers are women, special accommodations for 
women buyers have been installed, among which is a 
rest room and a tea room. The special accommoda- 
tions for the male buyers include a bar and a lounging 
room. 

One large room has been set aside as a library, 
and it is planned to make this the most complete com- 
mercial library in the country. Besides trade papers 
covering all lines represented in the building, as well 
as newspapers from all parts of the country, there is 
being installed an exhaustive collection of books on 
commercial subjects. One of the special features of 
the library will be a card index, in which will be cata- 
logued the products of every manufacturer having 
quarters in the building. There will also be another 
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file devoted to special offerings of every kind, and this 
will be revised daily. The library will be operated 
under the supervision of a staff of librarians, who will 
be expected to furnish complete information at a mo- 
ment’s notice of every type of goods of a given de- 
scription offered for sale in the building. 

The third floor of the club will be a common 
ground for buyers and sellers, on which special dis- 
plays will be made and the newest developments in 
window trimming shown. On the two lower floors 
are a number of small conference rooms for the use 
of buyers who desire privacy. There is also an audi- 
torium for commercial conventions and meetings. It 
is anticipated that the membership in the Buyers’ Club 
will eventually be more than 50,000. 

Among the especially noteworthy features in con- 
nection with the furnishings of the club are the large 
Chinese rugs used as floor coverings. In these par- 
ticular rugs, the pubus blossom, the cherry blossom 
and the chrysanthemum are the chief motifs, but inter- 
woven into these are the sacred signs of China—the 
Sacred Kora, the Sacred Bell, the Fish, the Bat and 
Swastika. In one rug the Sacred Vase holds the cherry 
blossoms; in another the chrysanthemums are sur- 
rounded by the double-peach design which means 
“conjugal felicity,” while into a third is woven the pen, 
ink and paper symbol, “may you always have things 
as you wish.” Floral designs are favored by the 
Chinese because to them they mean long life and pros- 
perity. 





PACIFIC COAST NOTES 








George H. Becker has disposed of his business at 
845 Fifth Street, San Diego, Cal., to Boadway Bros., 
of Pasadena. 

C. C. Cady has succeeded M. E. Buckner as man- 
ager of the Scofield & Herman Furniture Co. at Yreka, 
Cal. 

Newman, Magnin & Co., Stockton and O’Farrell 
Streets, San Francisco, have announced their retire- 
ment from business. Formerly this concern was 
known as Newman, Levinson & Co. 

Lieutenant Neff, son-in-law of Walter R. Douglas, 
Pacific Coast representative of the Philadelphia Tap- 
estry Mills, is recuperating from an attack of pneu- 
monia at Camp Kearny, Cal. 

W. & J. Sloane, San Francisco, have purchased 
the entire Oriental rug stock of Frank L. and William 
M. Loftus, of Los Angeles, who have retired from 
business. The collection is valued at $250,000. 

The classes in interior decoration conducted at San 
Francisco under the direction of the Extension Divi- 
sion of the University of California, have been re- 
opened, after having been closed for about a month, 
owing to the influenza epidemic. 

W. C. Beaumont has resigned his position as head 
of the retail drapery and upholstery department of D. 
N. & E. Walter & Co., San Francisco, to engage in 
other lines of work, and has been succeeded by F. E. 
Simpson, of the decorative department. 

C. L. Maple, manager of the Portland, Ore., 
branch of D. N. & E. Walter & Co., was a recent visitor 
at the San Francisco headquarters of this firm. Plans 
are being made for the installation of an upholstery de- 
partment at the northern branch. 

The Kagen Furniture Co., recently opened for 
business at 1725 Highland Avenue, Hollywood, Cal., 
make a specialty of remodeling old furniture and of 
supplying furniture of special design. Considerable 
business is being done with moving-picture studios. 

The White House, San Francisco, has opened its 
new four-story addition at Post Street and Grant 
Avenue, the entire lower floor, comprising more than 
eight thousand square feet, being given over to textiles 
in the piece. An additional story is being constructed 
on the main building for stock purposes and the entire 
basement will be utilized for sales space. 

A. L. Porch, well known in the San Francisco 
trade, and for the past eighteen months in charge of 
the drapery and floor-covering department of the 
American Furniture Co., Denver, Colo., has given up 
this position on account of the health of his wife and 
has become connected with the Standard Furniture Co., 
of Seattle, Wash. 


Several of the leading diy goods stores of Oak- 





















































land, Cal., maintaining drapery departments, have en- 
tered into an early closing agreement and will close at 
six o’clock every day, including Saturday, after the 
first of the year. Among the firms in the agreement 
are the H. C. Capwell Co., Taft & Pennoyer, Kahn 
Bros. and Marymont & Upright. 

Owing to the influenza epidemic the exchange and 
return privileges have been abolished by most Pacific 
Coast merchants. In Oregon this change was made at 
the request of the State Council of Defense. At Los 
Angeles merchants have been asked not to advertise 
special sales and customers to shop as much as possible 
by mail or telephone. At San Francisco the epidemic 
was stamped out speedily by the enforced use of gauze 
masks and business is once again going on as usual. 

With the advent of peace and the controlling of 
the epidemic several Pacific Coast salesmen making 
their headquarters at San Francisco started on road 
trips. Edward Leinkuhler, representing Cheney Bros., 
visited the Northwest, where he did a very good busi- 
ness; Norman A. Arter, representing E. C. Carter & 
Son, also covered this territory, while Sam A. Davis, 
who has the line of J. H. Thorp & Co., visited the trade 
in the southern part of the state. 





NO UPHOLSTERY AUCTION. 
W* ARE notified by the Stead & Miller Co. that 
there will be no auction sale of surplus mer- 
chandise this coming January. 

A great deal of speculation has been indulged in 
with regard to the possibilities of an auction sale this 
year, and a good many inquiries have been made by 
upholstery buyers. Conditions which affect all textile 
manufacturers, including yarn shortages, labor scarcity 
and other conditions due to the circumstances thrust 
upon us by the war, have affected the upholstery in- 
dustry to such an extent that it has been impossible for 
manufacturers to maintain anything like their normal 
production. 

It would not be possible to get together a sufficient 
amount of material to make an auction sale worth 
while, and so it is no surprise to us to learn that the 
sale will not be held this year, and this announcement 
by the Stead & Miller Co. sets at rest all speculation. 





OUR SALESMEN’S LIST. 

T IS important to call attention to the fact that our 
‘* salesmen’s list published this month necessarily 
represents the situation created by war conditions. 
With the release of many well-known men and their 
return from positions in the service to the territories 
they formerly traveled, there will be a change in the 
selling staffs and in the territories covered by many 
firms. These lists, therefore, will be supplemented, 
from time to time, as changes occur. 
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See text on page 69. 
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By Robert W. Chanler. 





THE WORK OF 


ROBERT W. CHANLER 


Working in Many Media and Confined to No Particular Form of Technique, the 
Artist Whose Work Is Here Described Has Developed a Surprisingly Diversified 
Series of Artistic Achievements. Some of the Best Are Pictured Herewith. 


HE richly decorated ceiling of the main hall at 

the Colony Club is perhaps the best-known work 

of Robert W. Chanler. In its design tropical 
birds of brilliant plumage are shown among foliage in 
a free and well-distributed design. Among the more 
important of his decorations is the relief plaster ceiling 
of the magnificent swimming-pool in the residence of 
James Deering at Miama, Fla., a villa that cost many 
millions of dollars to build and decorate. 

He has recently executed a number of other ceil- 
ing decorations, wall hangings, decorated screens and 
painted furniture 
pieces. In addition he 
has found time to do 
war work by painting 
decorative banners to 
be hung on the walls 
of the Y. M. C. A. huts 
for our soldiers in 
France. 

Mr. Chanler’s 
work has a character 
of its own that does not 
appear to be due to 
mannerisms, to the 
adoption of any one 
style or to a desire to 
be different. He makes 
use of a wide variety 
of subject matter, his- 
toric period types and 
of various mediums. 

Recognizing that 
the ceiling or wall deco- 
ration should carry out 
the same feeling as the 
architecture of the room, and that the furniture and 
furnishings should be consistent in treatment with the 
architecture and mural decorations, Mr. Chanler in- 
variably aims to work in the style required by the con- 
ditions he finds in each room. 

The type of Italian architecture in the Deering 
house permitted the development of a free treatment 
based on myriad forms of marine life. Though 
modern, it harmonizes with the style of the building. 
A number of his more important decorations have been 
done for rooms in the Gothic style and in these he has 
drawn upon old tapestries and other documents of the 
period. 

Persian fabrics, paintings and ancient illuminated 
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Main hall of the Colony Club. 


manuscripts have supplied style characteristics for 
many of his decorations. Chinese and Japanese art 
methods have been utilized in other cases. 

His collection of books on architecture and deco- 
ration and of portfolios of drawings and photographs 
of historic examples is one of the finest to be found 
anywhere and he uses it constantly in working out his 
schemes of decoration. 

Because he at one time exhibited some paintings in 
the extreme Modern Style many people have gained the 
idea that Mr. Chanler has Futurist or Post-Impression- 
ist inclinations. This 
phase of his work was 
never taken seriously 
by him. He regards 
such paintings as mere 
quick records of un- 
formed ideas or sensa- 
tions that should be 
completely developed 
before being presented 
to the public, excepting 
at face value as a mere 
impression or fancy. 
He considers the great 
mass of extreme de- 
signs and paintings as 
the result of negligence 
and of ignorance of art 
principles — of an un- 
willingness on the part 
of the artist to work 
hard enough to develop 
an idea to completion 
or to study the historic 
art methods which em- 
body the best thoughts and efforts of the artists of 
past ages. 

In his opinion the collection of the Metropolitan 
Museum is of inestimable value to the decorator, and 
there is much inspiration for decorative color schemes 
in the collection of Chinese porcelains at that museum. 
He expresses admiration for the sureness with which 
the Chinese use color, as when they combine a green 
and a pink on white with a touch of black. In Persian 
and Gothic designs he admires especially the skill with 
which spaces are filled in decorative manner—the dis- 
tribution of the designs. 

The many years Mr. Chanler has spent in foreign 
travel, his residence in Paris, and his studies at the 








Ecole de Beaux Arts, have all contributed to the for- 
mation of his characteristic method of decorating. 





BIG BUSINESS IN WASHINGTON. 
W* HAVE had one of the greatest Fall seasons 

that Washington has ever experienced, but the 
biggest increase in stores here has been along the lines 
of ladies’ wear. 

The war workers have been paid big salaries and 
most of them have spent it on dress; naturally, the 
business these departments have done has been out of 
all proportions, and I doubt very much if in 1919 it will 
come up to the 1918 figures. 

In the upholstery and decorative lines the pur- 
chases, during this year, have been in cheaper grades of 
merchandise, mostly for temporary use in lodging 
houses. 

I believe that the coming year will be a big one 
for the Washington upholstery buyers due not only to 
the increased population of the city but to the 
refurnishing of a great number of homes that have 
been rented the past year or so at enormous profits for 
the accommodation of war workers and will now need 
refurnishing from top to bottom. 

This season I have not been able to take care of all 
the requests we have had to estimate on contracts. 
Hundreds of propositions were piled up on our desks 
and never given any attention as we were not able to 
undertake the work at the present time. I have three 
times the number of my employees in my shade shop 
and upholstery shop—still we are away behind in 
orders, especially with Government orders, and my de- 
partment has the contract of the window shades in all 
the district’s buildings. 

J. J. Erwic, LAnpssurci & Bro., 
Washington, D. C. 
GROLIER CLUB EXHIBIT. 

a” EXHIBITION of old books and plates of in- 

terest to the architect and interior decorator is 

being held at the Grolier Club and will continue until 

December 27. Besides the books of exclusive interest 

to architects, there are innumerable volumes which deal 

with designs and suggestions for draperies, tapestry 

patterns, lace designs, furniture styles, etc., of the 

english, French, Flemish, Dutch and Italian schools. 

Most of these are from the Eighteenth Century but 

there are several of an older date, one bearing the im- 

print of 1521 and containing drawings by the pupils 
of Leonardo da Vinci. 

WAR SAVING STAMPS IN 1919. 

HE following statement made by William G. 

McAdoo, Secretary of the Treasury, has just been 
issued in Washington: 














The portrait shown above is that of Simon Weil, upholstery 
buyer for A. I. Namm & Son, Brooklyn, who recently cele- 
brated his thirty-fourth anniversary with this concern. Mr. 
Weil carries his years lightly, and has demonstrated in his ex- 
perience and in his department the advantage of doing one’s 
work well and faithfully, filling the place to which he has been 
assigned with satisfaction to his firm and credit to himself. 


“The Secretary of the Treasury has determined 
upon the issuance of a new series of War Savings Cer- 
tificates and Stamps to be placed on sale early in 1919 
and to be known as the series of 1919. The new series 
will have a maturity date of January 1, 1924, and in 
practically all respects will be issued on the same terms 
and in the same manner as the present series of 1918. 

“A new $5 War Savings Stamp, blue in color, 
bearing the head of Benjamin Franklin, the apostle of 
saving, and a former postmaster-general, is in prepara- 
tion. The new stamps will be on sale early in 1919. 

“The same Thrift Stamps and Thrift Cards 
now in use will be continued in 1919 and will be ex- 
changeable into new series of 1919 War Savings 
Stamps payable January 1, 1924, in the same way as 
the exchange has been made during this year into the 
series of 1918 War Savings Stamps.” 


HE announcement was made in the newspapers of 
December 5 that Marshall Field & Co. had com- 
pleted plans to distribute among about ten thousand 
employees a bonus aggregating $1,500,000. The distri- 
bution affects employees receiving up to $2,500, and is 
made because of the high living costs caused by the war. 
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Illustration by Staff Artist 
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THE HOME 


The Influence of the Decrees of the Interior Decorator and Furnisher Upon 
Their Use. Contributed by Nathan Ullman. 


HE picture as an article for home adornment in 

this country does not occupy the position which 

it formerly did. Previous to seven years ago, in 
living apartment or house, no room was considered 
completely or properly furnished without a fair num- 
ber of pictures on the walls. 

To-day there are many homes, not only in the 
large cities, but in many of the middle-sized and small 
towns, and in country places, in which few, and in some 
instances no pictures at 
all are to be found. I be- 
lieve that this is not an 
exaggeration, but that it is 
a plain statement of fact. 

If it is a true state- 
ment, one would suppose 
that it might be the case 
in the homes of the poor— 
of those who cannot 
afford to spend the money 
for pictures—or in the 
abodes of uneducated or 
uncultured people; but as 
a matter of fact, it is the 
case among the so-called 
cultured and refined, 
among the wealthy and 
the middle classes—in the 
homes of the bourgeois 
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Rembrandt’s Mill. 


and not of the proletariat. The latter class, owing to 
the greater extension of public education, and to the 
greater opportunities for seeing and learning about 
works of art, has acquired a better knowledge of pic- 
tures, and has cultivated a love for them, and most of 
their homes, no matter how modestly they may be fur- 
nished, contain pictures and frequently many of them. 
As to the former class, the bourgeois, “pictures 
are out of style,” “they do not hang pictures any more,” 
are expressions frequently 
heard in the homes of the 
middle classes, as well as 
in those of the wealthy. 
What has _ brought 
about this unfortunate 
condition—a condition re- 
dundant with such dire 
potentialities, not only to 
the detriment of the con- 
tinuous development o f 
the study and the love of 
the fine arts among the 
people, but to the intense 
discouragement of the 
study and perfection of 
art by the art student and 
the artist, and to the seri- 
ous disheartenment of the 
publisher of reproductions 





























































































































of art works. What boots it, if the art museums do 
try to bring art to the people, if the desire for art in 
the home is discouraged and vanished. 

What are the main causes which have contributed 
to this disastrous condition? The great war cannot be 
considered as one of them, as the condition existed sev- 
eral years before the war, and proportionately, taking 
all things into consideration, it is no worse to-day than 
it was before the war. 

I believe that it is a generally admitted fact that 
even prior to the entrance of the United States into the 
war, the interest of the people in their homes and in 
their proper furnishing and adornment had materially 
lessened. This had been brought about largely by the 
popularity of outdoor sports, and of “away from the 
home” entertainment. 

Since the United States entered the war the taking 
away from the communities and from the homes of a 
large proportion of the young men for military, naval 
and industrial service for their country, and the en- 
trance of many thousands of young women into indus- 
trial, office, canteen and Red Cross service has also 
changed the character of the home and the attitude of 
the householders toward its regulation and furnishing. 

These changes have not only taken place in the 
homes of the poor and the middle classes, but in those 
of the wealthy as well, as this human recruitment has 
been effected from all stations in life, and from all 
kinds of households. 

Notwithstanding, however, the existence of these 
causes coincident with the war, which have aided in 
bringing about present conditions in the home, and the 
consequent limitation of demand for articles of home 
furnishing and adornment, it is believed by many of 
the artists and of the dealers in pictures throughout the 
country that the unfavorable, one might almost say 
antagonistic attitude of the architects, interior deco- 
rators and furnishers toward the use of pictures in the 
home has had a great influence in producing the pres- 
ent unsatisfactory conditions. 

Some may claim that as the interior decorator or 
furnisher practices his profession or calling to a large 
extent among the wealthy, his attitude toward the use 
of pictures in the furnishing of homes may have but 
little influence upon the minds of the householders 
among the middle classes. But we must not forget that 
in the present age, it is, as it has been in all ages, the 
tendency and the custom of the middle classes to pat- 
tern their desires in all things, and to try to accomplish 
them in accordance with the ideas and doings of the 
upper classes. 

For that reason it seems to be indisputable that the 
expressed opinions and decrees of the interior deco- 
rator and furnisher in regard to the use of pictures in 
interior furnishing exert an influence of considerable 






import upon the minds and doings of the middle 
classes. 


If this unfavorable attitude on the part of the 
decorators and furnishers exists, and there seems to be 
considerable evidence that it does, what are the reasons 
for its existence? Is its existence based upon con- 
scientious reasons of sentiment, or of love of art as 
they see it, or is it founded upon some other motive? 


Does the decorator and interior furnisher believe 
that the placing of well-selected pictures, desirable in 
subject, harmonious in color, framed appropriately, 
and in harmony with the decorations and furnishings, 
cannot easily be effected to get the proper results, or 
that such pictures cannot conveniently be procured? 

In the October issue of “THE UPHOLSTERER” there 
appeared an article by a capable and well-intentioned 
writer on “Pictures and the Decorative Trade.” The 
writer of the article referred to gives expression to a 
number of ideas which are interesting and to a certain 
extent true, but he also makes some statements which 
seem to be based on erroneous information, and from 
which wrong conclusions have been deduced by him; 
he also, in my opinion, lays too much stress upon the 
importance of the “decorative” value of the picture to 
be placed. 

Decorative subjects undoubtedly have their place, 
and no lover of art would desire to detract from their 
value in their proper places, but there are many rooms 
in a home in which what is technically called a “deco- 
rative picture” would be out of place, and in many in- 
stances it would be difficult to place a number of deco- 
rative pictures in the same room and produce an artistic 
and harmonious ensemble. 


There are a hundred times as many excellent and 
artistic pictures which are not technically termed 
“decorative pictures,” as there are “decorative” ones, 
and in many rooms the former are more desirable and 
more appropriate than the latter, and the interior fur- 
nishers could easily obtain artistic and harmonious re- 
sults, and would have no difficulty in procuring such 
pictures. 

It is not at all necessary or wise for the decorator 
to confine his selection of pictures entirely to “deco- 
rative”’ pictures. Artistic landscape and figure sub- 
jects exist in endless variety in oil or water color 
paintings—in etchings and mezzotints, printed in mono- 
tone or in colors—in carbon prints, etc., and they can 
be used without any danger of impairing the deco- 
rator’s harmonious arrangement. 

The writer of the article mentioned states that the 
picture men complain about the decorator’s attitude 
toward them, and that “they do nothing to cultivate his 
good will,” and that “not one of them has even fur- 
nished a catalog that would appeal to him.” 


Many of the publishers and importers of repro- 
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ductions of art works issue illustrated catalogs, and 
would not refuse to supply the decorators and fur- 
nishers with them. Some of these catalogs also contain 
quite a number of so-called “Decorative Subjects.” 
Of course many of these catalogs may not appeal to the 
decorator, but it would not be practicable to issue a 
special catalog for the decorator alone, as the volume 
of sales made therefrom by him would not be suff- 
ciently large to warrant the expenditure of the time and 
money that it would entail. 

However, most of the publishers, importers, or 
dealers will gladly send their publications (and even in 
many cases original paintings) to the decorators ‘“‘on 
approval,” so that they can submit them to their cus- 
tomers before purchasing them. 

The picture man is not finding fault with the deco- 
rator on account of his not purchasing his “wares,” 
although he would do all in his power within reason to 
enjoy the decorator’s patronage and number him 
among his customers, but what the picture man does 
complain about, is that he is reliably informed from 
many sources that the decorator advises his clients not 
to hang pictures in their homes—that, as is claimed by 
many, he has contributed largely toward putting pic- 
tures “out of style” as an article for home adornment, 
and that he, assisted by the architect, arranges the 
rooms in such a manner, and uses paneling and wall 
decorations of fabrics, etc., in such wholesale fashion, 
that few, if any, pictures can be hung. 

I do not agree with the writer referred to when he 
states that the picture man says “the decorator is a 
nuisance”; he does not say that the “decorator is a 
nuisance,” but he does not believe that the decorator is 
using his best judgment and his knowledge of, and 
feeling for art, for the full benefit of his clients, when 
he discards pictures. 

The decorator can make himself valuable to his 
clients, to the picture dealer, and the cause of art, if 
he will approach the subject of pictures in the right 
light, and it is the desire of the picture dealer to extend 
to him all the courtesies which lie in his power, and to 
render him all possible service. 

Editor’s Note: We are very glad to devote space to 
Mr. Ullmann’s views, and commend the same to the 
thoughtful consideration of not only the decorator who 
is specifically mentioned in the article, but to all those 
who by their influence have brought fine pictures into 
disuse. 





BATIKS OF THE JAVAN STUDIOS. 
ie ORDER to disprove a real or fancied belief among 
decorators and buyers of decorative fabrics that 
Batik is a process of ornamentation confined almost ex- 
clusively to Eastern designs and fabrics, the Javan 
Studios have created a number of samples of this work 
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on all sorts of material and in designs which range 
from reproductions of period drapings and tapestries 
to patterns as modern as the work of the Futurists. 

The colors, which are guaranteed to be as fast as 
those in any woven or printed fabric, extend from the 
somber blacks and browns to the gayest hues of the 
most daring colorist. 

The use of Batik for innumerable purposes is 
exemplified. Lamp shades, couch and cushion-covers, 
window hangings and tapestries are but a few of the 
samples. 

Particularly interesting are lengths of a coarsely 
woven net covered with an attractive all-over pattern. 
Placed before a window, a stained glass effect which is 
delightful is obtained. 

Those who are interested but not thoroughly in- 
formed of the varied uses of Batik will find a visit to 
the Javan Studios well worth while. 





THE BROOKS LINE. 
NUMBER of exceedingly artistic designs are be- 
ing shown in tapestries at George Brooks & Sons’ 
New York office. 

A great advance has been made by American 
manufacturers in this class of goods, and this firm in 
particular has developed to a high degree, notwith- 
standing that they are prolific also in the manufac- 
ture of poplins, reps, shikiis, shadow cloths, ex-ray and 
tricolors, damasks and armures. Some very pleasing 
things are shown too in art silk, curtains and table 
throws, but their tapestry line stands out conspicuously 
for merit both in construction, style and color, in which 
the firm are very strong, comparing favorably with 
the French product. 


Glade in the Forest of Fontainebleau, Theodore Rousseau. 



















































THE TREN D O F 


N THESE days when the popular demand in floor 
#’ coverings is for tapestry, velvet, axminster, body 
brussels and wilton rugs in varying sizes; when there 
is a market for chenilles and hand-tufted rugs, made to 
order to fit any space, all manufactured in this country, 
it seems a long time to look back to the period when the 
principal output of carpet manufacturers was three- 
plys, extra supers, cotton and wool, and cotton ingrains 
and printed felt druggets which were sold in addition 
to hemp carpets shipped in bales, each bale equalling in 
size about six or seven of the present rolls. Also there 
were a few imported tapestry carpets. 

A little later there entered the Smyrna rug, and 
tapestry and moquette carpets, now known in America 
as axminsters. 

The change from carpets and all-over floor cover- 
ings was brought about by the discovery on the part of 
the average housekeeper that rugs were infinitely more 
sanitary, more easily cleaned and altogether more 
manageable and attractive. 

Another change to which I wish to call attention 
is that which has taken place in the public taste in pat- 
terns. A short time ago I was looking over our sample 
books dating back eighteen or twenty years and I came 
across patterns which in their day sold well but which 






























DESIGN IN RUGS 


to-day would not find house room in the establishment 
of the poorest families. Large bunches of flowers in 
the gayest colors predominated and the whole pattern 
viewed in the light of modern standards of taste was 
atrocious. Even in the cheapest floor coverings made 
to-day by the Firth Carpet Co., the best sellers are those 
of modest color and small and inconspicuous design. 

An examination of figures whose accuracy no one 
can deny shows that in this country in normal times the 
cost of plant installation was about 40 per cent. higher 
than in England and Europe. Other figures show that 
operating expense, the wage of the average piece 
worker, was 70 per cent. higher than that paid abroad. 
Of course, were the tariff on the foreign-made goods 
high enough this higher manufacturing cost to Ameri- 
can firms would be offset and they could enter the 
market on even terms with the foreign manufacturer. 
But the facts are that the present tariff is not high 
enough and it is my opinion that an early revision of 
the present schedule must take place if the American 
industry is to get its deserved and full share of the 
good business which is sure to come after the peace 
treaties are signed and the world has had an opportun- 
ity to get back to normal living. 

Cot. BENNETT H. Topsey. 








CHRONOLOGY OF THE 


1800 Duncan Phyfe, American cabinet maker as 
famous as Chippendale, located at 35 Partition 
Street, now Fulton Street, New York. 
Latrobe, famous American decorator whose style 
is displayed in the capitol at Washington. 
Hallet, cabinet maker of great repute. 

1810-1830 Style was simplified Colonial. 


1819 Firm of J. H. Thorp founded by Andrew Thorp 
on Cliff Street. 
1830 Johnson & Green, predecessors of Johnson & 


Faulkner. 

1830-1850 Mid-Victorian influence. 

1850-1870 Chaos of individualism. 

1852 Peter Schneider started at 11 Hester Street. 

1857 Herman Wagner, father of George Wagner of 
Wagener & Schneider and Roger & Wagner in 
business at 155 William Street. 


1858 Robert Weinberg founded firm of C. Weinberg 
& Co. 

1859 Firm of Wagner & Schneider was organized. 

1860 Martin Schrenkeisen was a leading upholstered 
turniture manutacturer. 

1861 Julius Stroheim admitted to firm of Wagner, 
Schneider & Co. 

1863 M. Reischmann & Sons. 

1866 Up to this time upholstery goods were nearly all 


imported by A. & L. Tuska, James Holdsworth 
& Co. which afterwards became Nicol, Cowlishaw 
& Co., Solomon & Hart (afterwards B. L. Solo- 
mon & Sons, who started the Orinoka Mills), 
J. H. Thorp & Co., Herman Wagner and John- 
son & Faulkner. 

1867 Theodore J. Palmer, salesman for Martin Schren- 
keisen established the firm of Palmer & Embury. 


CENTURY IN NEW YORK 


1867 The furniture center of New York at that time 
was on Hudson Street. Here Bruner was iocated, 
who subsequently sold out to George C. Flint. 
Here also were Portington Bros., Newcomb & Co. 
and the elder Zerfass, uncle of Charles Zerfass. 
At this period excellent work was done by Roux, 
Marcotte, Southart, Pottier & Stymus, De Graff 
& Taylor and Herter Brothers. 


1867 John Barnutz went into partnership with Peter 
Diehl, afterwards Barnutz, Diehl & Co. 
1868 Up to this time, haircloth and plush, reps and 


terrys were the principal upholstery coverings. 
Devlin Brothers, Nineteenth Street and Eighth 
Avenue, were making some and Johnson & Faulk- 
ner were importing considerable from England, 
but in 1866 George Brooks had established a 
small rep and terry plant in Philadelphia. Isaac 
Stead had started about the same time, and these 
goods were the first domestic goods to be used 
by the furniture men. 


1868 John M. Schwehm’s Sons established. 

1870 Eastlake style appeared and was a horrible ex- 
ample liberally followed in America. 

1877 Firm of Ryer & Wagner formed. Wagner, 


Schneider & Co. was succeeded by Schneider, 


Stroheim & Co. 


1878 Aimone Mfg. Co. organized. 
1880 Oscar Wilde introduced the “Aesthetic Influence.” 


L. Foreman Fechtman started in business. 


1885 Mission styles entered upon an extensive vogue. 
1890 The revival of the Period Styles. 
1903 Nahon & Gianini established; succeeded in 1910 


by The Nahon Co. 
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FAVORITE CHAIRS OF NOTED MEY 


FURNITURE STYLES OF A CENTURY 


HIS is not a screed prepared as an appeal for Hence if, in the contemplation of America’s ex- 

the appreciation of the period styles. It is perience with independent, unfettered and _ unre- 

merely a study of America’s progress in the in- strained art that is distinctly unperiodic, our readers 
dustrial arts as told by the appended can perceive a lesson, we shall have accom- 
chronology of facts. . plished some good by our research. 





If, between the lines, one can read 
a preachment it may do no harm. 

It’s well to consider that we are ap- 
proaching an era like that which fol- 
lowed the Civil War when there was 


When this journal was started, we took 
for the paper an old-fashioned appellation, 
“THe UPHOLSTERER,” because the best 
and the biggest men in the business were 
either upholsterers or cabinet makers. 


great unrest and individualism asserted 
its views. 


From the first, we advocated the study 
of period styles. We issued books: 
“Period Decoration,” “The Decorative 
and finally “Period Furnish- 
ings,’ and while our efforts were ap- 


Prior to the war, American styles 
were above criticism. Periods,” 

At the end of the war, the furniture 
factories sprang up the country over, proved by many, they were disapproved 
by the element that hides itself behind 
the cloak of independence because in- 
competent and unwilling to follow the 


period traditions. 


every man for himself and the lingering 
reminiscences of Colonial art disap- 
peared over night. 

This period is recorded like a night- 


mare, as the U. S. Grant Period of Wien Piss We had this same rebellious and in- 

Decoration. It certainly was a war 1759-1806 dependent expression when the Ger- 

period, with no single iota of harmony mans disregarded the tenets of the Em- 

in evidence—a Bolsheviki period wildly pire school and evolved the preposterous 

commercial with every factory man, salesman and de- Beidermeier. We had it in the Baroque, an attempt to 

signer delegating to himself the rights of authority. individualize the Rococo. We had it in the emascula- 
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tion of the Spanish-Mission styles which expressed no 
more art than the art of the boss carpenter. 

We had it in the work of Morris and Burne-Jones, 
men of marked ability, who led the way unfortunately 
to encourage a host of untutored and untalented egotist 
imitators. 

We had it with Oscar Wilde who played upon his 
pipes and led a sentimental and hysterical element into 
the exercise of effeminate and tawdry decoration. 

We had it in the Art Nouveau craze, a sinuous, 
exotic type reminiscent of the smell of stale cigarettes 
and again we had it with Eastlake who represented an 
independent rendition of Jacobean, that took the coun- 
try by storm about 1870. 

This style appealed particularly to the mill owner 
because full of jig-saw corners and cheap ornamenta- 
tion with metal and wood panels and squares and bits 
of carving frequently daubed with contrasting paint. 

Nothing around the shop went to waste. No 
specific style was followed: so long as volume con- 
tributed to carload orders, the manufacturers were 
satisfied. It was assuredly an era of individualism and 
thus we have in brief a record of what independence 
and originality has accomplished and these phases were 
phases of undisciplined art and not one single example 
has survived a brief and inglorious existence. 

These were the conditions that existed well into 


the 70's and 80’s. If one can recall the names of the 


THIRTY YEARS _ OF 


i THIRTY years, the greatest innovation in the 
drapery hardware industry has been the extension 
rod, made up for the cheaper trade. For a time, until 
the novelty of it wore off, it seemed as though this “fit 
any window, at any time, in any place” intruder in the 
field of solid curtain rods would seriously affect the 
market for the better and more stable article. But 
that this was an apparent rather than a real danger is 
evidenced by the fact that the better class of buyers, 
including those of the first-class department stores as 
well as the interior decorators and the few furniture 
houses who still retain a drapery hardware department, 
have seen the absurdity of hanging a fifty or a five 
hundred dollar curtain on a ten-cent rod and have 
steadily increased their orders for the solid rod and 
abjured or practically abjured the extension. 

Formerly the average curtain was hung without 
the French heading. These were used first about 
twenty-five years ago and in order to give the heading a 
stability, a lining of buckram was used. But a few 
years later, the Gould-Mersereau Co. introduced 
French heading rings and hooks which, because of their 
superiority over the buckram stiffening, gained an im- 
mediate and continuing popularity. 


DRAPERY 
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An artistic interior, 1888. 


big mills of that time, they were all makers of rubbish. 
If we think of the big firms to-day, they are the men 
who awoke to the value of good line and harmony and 
followed strictly the period styles. They are of the 
3erkey & Gay type in. the West and Palmer & Embury 
type in the East, and firms of this character throughout 
the country are the firms that have survived and pros- 
pered while their contemporaries, obsessed by com- 
mercialism, holding art in contempt, have disappeared, 
succumbed to the inviolable rule of the survival of the 
fittest. 


HARDWARE 


Thirty years ago the popular pole was a two-inch 
affair with an end of “Rococo” pattern. To obtain a 
conspicuous support for curtains rather than one in 
good taste seemed to be the chief desire. But as the 
public taste in all things having to do with the home 
improved, the two-inch pole lost its popularity and 
smaller rods were used. To-day the usual orders are 
for inch and one-half, inch and, in many instances, 
half-inch rods. Floridly patterned ends have disap- 
peared, their place being taken by ends which are 
simple and inconspicuous. 

In the main manufacturing processes have re- 
mained unchanged. A minor change has been the use 
of a lighter gauge brass which has had the effect of 
considerably lowering prices. 

In closing, may I give a word of advice to the 
younger men in the industry. The public will pay well 
for quality, if it can be taught that it is being asked to 
buy quality and in the curtain rod industry all prac- 
tices which seek to interest the buyer in something 
cheap rather than in something good, within reason re- 
gardless of price, is bad business. That is one of the 
things my experience in the drapery hardware industry 
has taught me. C. W. ELtis. 
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ELEGANCE AND SUBSTANTIALITY IN A 
LIVING-ROOM TREATMENT 


In the Lake Forest section, Chicago. 























AMERONGEN CASTLE, THE KAISER’S REFUGE IN HOLLAND 


On the left, the drawing-room; on the right, the entrance hall. 








































TANDING about midway between the old 
Dutch cities of Utrecht and Arnhem, a short 
train journey from the German frontier, is 

Amerongen Castle to which Count William Hohen- 
zollern, the erstwhile King of Prussia and Emperor of 
Germany, fled to await the judgment of civilization for 
his crimes against humanity. 

Somewhat off the beaten track of the average 
traveler, this old castle was comparatively unheard of 
by Americans until the defeated war lord chose it for 
his temporary dwelling. Despite this fact, it is not 
without historical importance and to the student of 
period furnishings and decoration possesses several 
features of interest. 

Amerongen was built in 1678 by the architect, 
Cornelius Van Rietvelt who had been assistant to Van 
Kampen, the builder of the Town Hall (later the 
Palace) of Amsterdam. This undoubtedly accounts 
for the fact that its exterior presents a face somewhat 
resembling that of a public building and there are cer- 
tain of its chambers which are neither more nor less 
than replicas, on a smaller scale, of like chambers in the 
palace. Broadly speaking, the castle rising from its 
wide moat is not without resemblance to the English 
houses of the Restoration. 

The two interiors which we illustrate are the two 
most interesting from a decorative point of view. One, 
the entrance hall, is Dutch in treatment and the other, 
the drawing-room, shows the French influence which 
came into Holland in the late Seventeenth Century 
after the revocation of the Edict of Nantes which sent 
thousands of families of the best French blood, intel- 
lect, and taste into voluntary exile. 

Of particular interest in the entrance hall is the 
ceiling with its central panel with the arms of Godard 
Adriaan, from which depends the badge of the Order 
of the Elephant. A rib enriched with oak leaves in 
imitation of the plaster ornament of the period sur- 
rounds this and there is fantastic grisaille scroll work 
and grotesques which are vigorously Dutch. 

Less austere in its general tone is the drawing- 
room. Here the French influence is obvious to the 
most untrained eye. The furniture as well as the orna- 
ments and bric-a-brac and their arrangement contain 
something of the spirit of the southern country. 

We call attention to the chimney-piece and ceiling 
in this room. Marble in Holland is, of course, an im- 
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AMERONGEN CASTLE 


The Historic Dutch Castle to Which Wilhelm II Fled After 
the Signing of the Armistice Is an Interesting Edifice, Dating 
Back to 1678. 

















ported article and, with true national thrift, the Dutch 
have used it sparingly even in their public buildings and 
the castles of their aristocracy. For the most part it 
has been used in chimney-pieces and in spots where the 
difference between imitation and the real article is 
easily detected. But elsewhere they have used wood 
painted so cleverly in imitation of marble as to success- 
fully compete with it in beauty of decorative effect. 
This painted wood is used in the ceiling of the drawing- 
room and approximates the chimney-piece marble. 

From the date of the building of the castle, until 
1844 at the death of the ninth Earl of Athlone, 
Amerongen was in the constant possession of the Van 
Reede family, one of whose members was the celebrated 
Godard Adriaan who followed William the Stadtholder 
to England and is known to history as Ginkel, the first 
Earl of Athlone. On the death of the ninth earl, the 
male line of the Van Reede Ginkels became extinct. 
Amerongen became the property of Lady Elizabeth 
Villiers, daughter of the seventh earl and by her was 
bequeathed to its present owner, Count Godard Ben- 
tinck, who, so it has been reported, rather unwillingly 
made his home a place of refuge for the man we hold 
responsible for the war. 





UNFORTUNATE DECORATIVE SYMBOLISM. 
DECORATOR recently completed an original and 
interesting scheme of treatment in a restaurant 
which included the snail as a decorative motif. 
After the restaurant was opened he received a vigorous 
protest from the proprietor, who declared that so many 
of his patrons were making crude but irritating jokes 
connecting the snail decoration and the restaurant serv- 
ice that his peace of mind was completely destroyed. 
It is understood. that the restaurant man maintained 
that the decorator should not have subjected him to 
this annoyance and that the objectionable snails must 
be removed and other motifs substituted at the deco- 
rator’s expense. The snail decoration has disappeared 
and it is safe to say that that decorator will give the 
element of “propinquity” very thoughtful consideration 
in planning his schemes of allegorical decoration in 
future. Allegorical symbolism is used often to give 
life to a decorative scheme, but one must consider not 
only the probable interpretations, but even the im- 
probable as well. 


UPHOLSTERY TRAVELERS’ ANNUAL 
DINNER. 

HE fourth annual dinner and business meeting of 

The Upholstery Association of America will be 
held at the Hotel Breslin on the evening of Monday, 
December 23. 

The business meeting at seven o’clock will be held 
in one of the upstairs gathering rooms; the banquet 
will be served in the Dixie room at eight o’clock. 

There will be a list of good speakers, although it is 
not possible at the present time to announce just who 
they will be. There will be other interesting features, 
including an entertainment promenade of exceptional 
talent. The music will be furnished by the Dixie Room 
Orchestra, and it is expected that a splendid turnout 
of the organization will be realized. 

The business part of the meeting will include the 
election of officers for the ensuing year, and there will 
also be a discussion of the general affairs of the asso- 
ciation. 

Every member of the dinner committee will have 
tickets for sale, in addition to the secretary, and as it 
will be necessary to guarantee the number for the 
dinner it will be imperative that the secretary have 
assurances of those who are to attend, not later than 
Saturday noon, December 21. 

The various committees in connection with the 
dinner are as follows: 

I’xecutive Committee—Harry Hall, D. M. Fer- 
nandes, John W. Stephenson, Lester W. Bond, James 
Kurnicki. 

Reception Committee and Committee on Arrange- 
ments—W. FE. Rosenthal, Herman DeGoff, George 
MeGeachin, Harry E. Scripture, Norman Findlay, 
Morris Bernhard, Martin Fowler, J. C. Gifkins, W. J. 
Cameron, Charles H. Sellon, Carle F. Hafner, W. FE. 
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Bartlett, C. W. Ellis, T. F. Gurry, John Moench, A. L. 
Newberger, Frank Proctor, Leon S. Fox, Edward 
Maag, Charles Bacon, Frank E. Johnson, F. W. Budd, 
George E. Colon. 

Dinner Committee—J. J. Farley, George Mc- 
Laughlin, W. J. McNab, Henry Jung, John M. Roche, 
Joseph L. Swope, P. J. Scherer, Sam Ward, Joseph 
Cavanagh, Frank Lyons, T. A. Cawthra, S. S. Anhalt, 
James Munro, Abe Max, George Mason, James Kur- 
nicki, Charles H. Wiley, Charles W. Hazen, Harry 
3rown, M. J. Downey, W. M. Lawton. 

Ticket Committee—Frank L. Potter, F. F. Purdy. 
J. W. Stephenson, Donald McGeachin. 





CONDITIONS IN NORTHERN FRANCE. 


a" ER recently received from the son of Emile 
Prouvot gives some very specific information 
concerning manufacturing conditions in the north of 
France. 

The letter states that the factory of Ferdinand 
Leborgne, at Lannoy, has been entirely denuded of 
looms which were sent to Germany, and that the mills 
have been recently used by English troops for stabling 
six hundred horses. 

M. Prouvot was charged with the protection of 
the interests of all the tapestry manufacturers of the 
north of France, and so well has he been able to act in 
their behalf that their line of samples, including repre- 
sentative fabrics of their chief industries, have been 
preserved from robbery and destruction, which will 
be a tremendous help to the firms in this part of France 
when their factories are in a position to resume manu- 
facture. 

It is hoped by some that machinery which has not 
been absolutely destroyed may be brought back from 
Germany and reinstalled, but under the best of circum- 
stances it will be a matter of some little time before the 
mills can be cleaned up and restored to their original 
purposes. 


HE War Industries Board has abandoned the con- 
servation restrictions on the manufacture of fur- 
niture which were to have gone into effect December 1. 
It is a pity that these restrictions had to be promulgated 
as they have seriously interfered with the production of 
new styles. Everybody will be glad that they have been 
removed, and business in general will be greatly helped. 





The very interesting design in cretonne, on the left, is shown 

by Elms & Sellon. Against the window-pane, the light behind, 

it stands out as sharply as a colored glass transparency. 

There is no firm in cretonne that carries a bigger stock than 

Elms & Sellon. They have an enormous collection of patterns 

and while everything is cretonne or prints, they cover a floor 
space of over thirty thousand square feet. 
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THE VALUE OF DECORATIVE LIGHTING 


HE Average Woman knows more of the arts of 

house furnishing than you give her credit for; 

she intuitively appreciates good color; she in- 
tuitively appreciates beauty of line; she can differ- 
entiate between the various qualities of rugs; she buys 
more rug books than the trade ever buys, and the same 
with furniture books; her furniture she has collected 
with rare good taste; she can talk intelligently of the 
periods, and her draperies, too, are selected with dis- 
cretion and judgment. And then often she spoils it all 
by leaving her lighting 
to the electrician around 


probably a yellow light, not the yellow of candle 
light which reaches but-a limited radius, but a search- 
ing, all prevailing light which the electrician has given 
you, that saturates every inch and corner of the room, 
and that not only reveals every detail unnecessarily 
and kills the natural shadows which make for beauty 
but emasculates color values. 

“The effect of throwing a yellow light over every- 
thing is just the same as mixing a yellow color with 
some other pigment. For proof of this wear a lavender 

dress and look at your- 
self under the golden 





the corner who is a mere 
mechanic and knows 
nothing of zstheticism, 
failing to realize that 
the one all important, all 
influencing quality 
which makes or breaks 
the charm of a room is 
the lighting. 

The Average 
Woman said to us re- 
cently: “In the broad 
daylight my rooms are 
beautiful, but when 
night comes on and the 





lights are turned on, the 
color charm is all gone. 
I can’t understand it.” 

Unconsciously — the 
lady had struck upon the 
one common discord that 
kills so many harmonies 
in decoration. 

“The trouble, dear 
madam,” we observed, 
“is because the quality 








glow of an electric light, 
and that dress is mud 
color. It looks washed 
out. For purposes that 
are strictly utilitarian, 
you ought to have the 
kind of light they have 
in ribbon shops, a pure 
white light, but you 
never have that kind of 
light in the home, with 
the result that your reds 
under a yellow light ap- 
pear orange; your blues 
appear green; your 
greens vellowish green, 
and the only cure is to 
use vour lights in such a 
way that vou do not 
saturate the whole 
room.” 

Of course, there 
are occasions, like the 
card room or the recep- 
tion room where the 
whole apartment must 








of your electric lighting 


is not neutral. It is 
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The poctable light is the practical light. 


be flooded with light, but 
in such a case the light 














































should be hidden and should be distributed by reflection 
rather than by direct rays. 

The portable light is the practical light. Do not 
attempt to get one form of a light to apply to every- 
thing and everywhere. Make your lighting fixtures not 
only practical but make them part of the beautiful 
furnishings of a room—that’s the secret. 

Few people have ever really studied the psychology 
of lighting. The trouble in most cases of artificial 
lighting in the home is—there is too much lighting or 
rather too much of the sameness of lighting. 

The electrician is too prone to calculate the candle- 
power of a room and then fill that room to its utmost 
with a glare of light, ignoring the charm and distance 
provided by shadows. The rooms of a house are fre- 
quently spoiled by overdecorating, and just as fre- 
quently by overlighting. 

A very practical and progressive industry has been 
built up in the manufacturing of lamp shades for port- 


able lamps. All sorts of materials are used for this 


THE IMPORTANCE 


HE upholstery trimming industry, as an industry, 

is the oldest connected with the upholstery busi- 
ness, and has done more to develop the upholstery 
and drapery end of the business than any other unit 
connected with it. 

The history of upholstery trimmings dates back 
It seems that the old 
Moors with their saddle bags, the Marie Antoinette 
Period and Louis XVI with their gorgeousness, all 
have their place in the development of this important 
branch of the business. 


to the old Babylonian times. 


Without the trimmings the upholstery industry 
would be like a beautiful picture without a frame. 

The trimming business, thirty years ago, was most- 
ly special orders with the stock trimmings just coming 
into vogue, and of a much more costly character than 
at present. 

To-day, trimmings are used more than ever, only 
in a more commercial way. All stock patterns are 
machine made and are manufactured in large quan- 
tities. They are used by almost every one. The house- 
wife of to-day must have curtains of some kind or she 
is not content and they all require edges to complete 
and beautify the effect. 

Trimmings have increased the sale of cretonnes, 
sundours and yard goods of every description. Al- 
though the makers of these different goods may not 
admit it, it is, nevertheless, a fact. 

You will find a slight antipathy among a few 
buyers towards trimmings. This is noticeable in the 
unfinished appearance of their drapery displays and the 
relatively small amount of business they do. 
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purpose and they have entirely displaced the old- 
fashioned green glass shades and transparencies. 

At night when the lights are aglow the individual 
lamp not only fulfills its mission in the reflection of 
light upon the table for the convenience of the card 
player or the reader but to others in the room the lamp 
is a thing of beauty. Indeed it has reached that point, 
when wholesalers are draping their fabrics over lamps 
in order to show the fabric colorings and designs. 

If you would comprehend the real decorative 
beauty of lighting go to the mimic stage and observe 
the great work that is done there in lighting. 

No longer does the orchestra give the key to the 
emotion. We are not aroused to an extra heart beat 
by the shiver-music of the strings. It is the man with 
the lights that arouses us, and why? Because the play 
is always seen by artificial light and whether the light 
simulates nature by daylight or moonlight, the color- 
ings on the stage are selected because of their beauty 
in these lights which change, and change and change. 


MINOR THINGS 


On the other hand, if you find a buyer who is real 
friendly towards trimmings, you can rest assured you 
will find one that is doing a business never dreamed of 
by those who treat the trimming business with indif- 
ference. 

Considering the making of trimmings to-day as 
compared with the early eighties, one could hardly 
realize that such progress could be made. Every con- 
ceivable device has been invented by the various manu- 
facturers to reduce the cost of trimmings, and at the 
same time improve the effect. 

The men who call on the buyers of trimmings must 
be men of unusual ability and enthusiasm. If the 
buyer could catch the inspiration he should have the 
trimmings salesman would be the most welcome visitor 
he has calling on him. This is said with all the seri- 
ousness and enthusiasm at my command, and the 
buyers are becoming more and more educated to these 
facts. 

I have no misgivings as to the future of the up- 
holstering trimming or the upholstery business in gen- 
eral. The future looks bright and with the new era of 
prosperity that is bound to come, I would strongly 
advise the younger men who are taking the place of 
the old guard to look well to what was once called the 
minor things as well as the major things. He who 
knows himself is truly great. There is no reason why 
we cannot have as great men for the future of the 
upholstery business as any business on this great, great 
earth. 

I am yours for a new American era, 

ALBERT C. OFHRLE. 
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Like Every Other Form of Business Communication the Telephone Must Be 
Used Wisely to Be Effective. It Can Make Friends or Enemies, Create Busi- 


ness or Destroy It. 


HE telephone is a great business convenience. 
But at times, it is also a positive nuisance to a 
busy man. 

In the upholstery trade there is a man who under 
no circumstances will answer the telephone before he 
is fully informed as to the nature of the business about 
which his caller desires to talk. 

Neither by subterfuge nor cajolery 


can he be persuaded to “take up the ‘“‘QVIHWALLI 
receiver,’ and except to discuss mat- ‘phone 


ters which he, himself, deems impor- 
tant, he cannot be reached on the 
telephone. 

Another man has recently had his 
business telephone removed because he 
found that it made the cancellation of 
orders too easy for certain of his cus- 
tomers. After spending two or three 
hours showing his line, and finally 
securing an order, he would get a can- 
cellation over the wire before the 
order was made out for the factory. Under present 
circumstances the average business man finds his day 
all too short to transact necessary and imperative busi- 
ness. 

He cannot afford to permit men in whom he has 
no interest to exploit him for information, or to engage 
his interest on frivolous matters. His time is his 
greatest asset and if his willingness to use it for 
legitimate business is abused by anybody, either over 
the telephone or in any other fashion, he must, in self- 
defense make rules to prevent a recurrence of the 
abuse. 

It is because the telephone is so convenient that it 
is often employed to reach executives who cannot be 
seen in person, and in many instances the victims of 
this practice look upon it as an impertinence. Every 
time you telephone on business you ought to consider 
the interest of the man you call really more than your 
own, particularly if you are soliciting from him any- 
thing in the way of a favor or of patronage. 
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or call?” 
is a ques- 
tion every 
salesman 
should seriously con- 
sider before using this 
easy means of business 
inter-communication. 





Many of the most successful traveling men avoid 
the use of the telephone except under the most urgent 
circumstances, The man “at the other end of the line” 
can get away too easily to risk attempting to make a 
sale or an appointment. Over the telephone it is too 
easy to administer a “negative” without permitting the 
opportunity of a “comeback.” Among 
friends the telephone may be used 
actually to sell goods. But with the 
average business acquaintance it 
should be used sparingly. “It takes 
two to make a bargain” and to ap- 
proach a man in a manner which may 
be displeasing or inconvenient is not a 
good way to encourage him to become 
the other party to your bargain. 

There is an extraordinary num- 
ber of men who seem to lose their 
natural courtesy and tact when dealing 
with the telephone. There are those 
who have their stenographers make 
their telephone calls for them and do not go to the 
instrument until the man called is actually on the wire. 
This practice involves a loss of time to the man called 
and in many cases creates a feeling of just resentment 
in his mind. 

To go to any business meeting incompletely 
equipped with necessary information is bad business. 
And it is equally poor policy to call a man on the tele- 
phone and then be forced to ask him to hold the wire 
(again wasting his time) while you go to obtain data 
or facts which you could have as well obtained 
previously. 

Not long ago a large manufacturer complained of 
a salesman with whom he did considerable business. 
“Blank is all right and a good fellow,” he said, “but 
I hate to talk to him on the telephone. He doesn’t 
know how to get through when he is finished.” The 
salesman in question had the habit of tacking on to the 
end of his conversations an amount of persiflage. No 
doubt he thought that by so doing he was helping to 























































solidify cordial relations. As a matter of fact he was 
straining his customer’s patience and actually losing his 
place in the other’s esteem. 


PROGRESS IN THE 


T IS with pleasure that we avail ourselves of the kind 

opportunity afforded in your valuable publication 

to be represented by a few lines for your. Thirtieth 

Anniversary Number, giving our observation of prog- 
ress in our industry during the past thirty vears. 

The present is called an evolutionary age. This 
is perhaps as clearly demonstrated in the manufacture 
of upholstery and drapery trimmings, as in almost any 
other line of endeavor, representing man’s ingenuity in 
creating ideas and in developing machinery for utiliz- 
ing them. The evolution in the business is seen in the 
radical changes which have eventuated in the styles and 
grades of the product turned out, in growth of demand 
and in public taste to which we must cater. Many 
fabrics from our looms of twenty years ago, justly 
considered in their time creditable from a manufactur- 
ing standpoint and attractive and popular, are to-day 
but memories of the past. They have long since been 
put aside for new creations, perhaps not always more 
desirable from the view-point of utility, but usually 
reflecting a development of skill that is born of experi- 
ence and honest devotion to the task of purveying to 
the discriminating taste of a consuming public which 
demands new things to attract its interest. 

Starting the business of E. L. Mansure Company 
thirty years ago on the top floor of a loft building with 
a few hand looms and a gas engine of very limited 
potentiality, we have had the good fortune to develop it 
into a proposition which we believe, due consideration 
of modesty will permit us to say, is the largest of its 
kind in the United States. Our success, in which we 
feel pride, we attribute to a firm belief in the two great 
mottos: “There is always room at the top,” and the 
other and more valuable one: “There is only one road 


THEIR FORTIET 


N THE first of November, Ferguson Bros. cele- 

brated their fortieth anniversary. They began in 
1878 with a little plant at a rental of $8 a month and 
have grown from 600 square feet of manufacturing 
floor space to over 300,000 square feet. The business 
was started by George W. Ferguson, father of the 
present members of the firm Louis and Harry Fergu- 
son. 

For a long time they were manufacturers of wood 
curtain poles and rings. They had invented a machine 
that turned out wooden rings; it was so cleverly de- 





The busy business man appreciates brevity. He 
likes to deal with the man who knows how to say what 
he has to say and then knows enough to stop. 


RIMMING INDUSTRY 


to success and that is a straight one.” The young man 
starting in business to-day, who will work along these 
lines, need never be apprehensive of the outcome of his 
efforts. 

As to the conditions which existed thirty years 
ago, for the need of such trimmings, we should say that 
they are fundamentally the same to-day; the changes 
which have taken place are those which accompany the 
public desire for change of style and color arrangement 
only. Novelty of ideas in the making have perhaps been 
as pronounced as the application of these trimmings. 
Commercially the evolution of the department store 
and with it the placing of the departments in the hands 
of experienced specialists in their respective lines, has 
done much to facilitate and simplify the methods of 
handling and distribution of trimmings of all kinds. 
In these departments trimmings are standardized in 
harmony with the stock and artistic requirements of the 
store’s clients and a good stock is usually kept on hand 
for immediate use. The greater demand for popular- 
priced artistic trimmings is fully met by the installation 
of modern machinery which, in its functions, is some- 
times more than human and places highly artistic hand- 
made effects within reach of very moderate incomes. 
Our selling methods have been adapted to the prevail- 
ing conditions above described. 

We can predict for the future a greatly increased 
demand for good trimmings. 

The devastating war in now ended, lifting the 
weights that have so seriously handicapped many lines 
of manufacture and we look to the future with feelings 
of optimism, confident that better things are ahead of 


us as individuals and as a nation, than have been left 


behind. E. L. MANSURE 


H ANNIVERSARY 


vised that it could make a ring from 1% inches in 
diameter to 24 inches, and with this machine they 
gradually developed towel-racks, the racks having large 
half rings or whole rings attached to a rod. 

Then they got into the making of cedar boxes and 
from cedar boxes to oak boxes and mahogany boxes 
and little by little from a strictly utilitarian line, they 
developed an enormous decorative line, until to-day 
they produce screens of all kinds, boxes, lamps, cedar 
chests, travs, tea-tables, desks, book-blocks, cellarets, 
card-tables, work-tables, sewing-tables, etc. 
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THE MAKING OF JAPANESE PRINTS 


How the Japanese Produce Their Highly Decorative and Beautiful Prints by 
Hand from Wood-Cut Blocks, Described by a Japanese Authority. 


APANESE prints fit so well into many interiors 
that they have become of interest to decorators 
and a knowledge of the process by which they are 

made enhances their value. From a description pub- 
lished by the Shimbi Shoin, Tokyo, we quote the fol- 
lowing: “The art of wood-cut printing has been 
practiced in Japan since the 
Eighteenth Century, but it 
made the first really tan- 
gible advance with the de- 
velopment of the Ukiyoe 
school of painters, and dur- 
ing the last few decades has 
been extensively applied for 
the reproduction of famous 
ancient masterpieces. 

“The prints made by 
this process are capable of 
reproducing the slightest 
touch of the brush and the 











most delicate shades of col- 
ors in the originals. It can 
be truly said of Oriental 
paintings that except by 
this wood-cut process a 
faithful representation of 
the originals is impossible. 

“The method of en- 
graving and rubbing de- 
mands the utmost skill in 
the artisans, nor can the 
difficulties of the method be 
adequately measured by the 
casual observer of the 
printed picture. 

“The blocks are usu- 
ally made from cherry- 
wood, but where very fine 
cutting is needed willow- 
wood is sometimes used. 
For each color and for each shade of the same color a 
separate block is provided, and for this reason the num- 
ber of blocks used for a single picture often reaches 
several hundreds. 








“A drawing of the ground lines is first made, with 
outlines of the color scheme, and from this a block is 
cut. Having obtained the ground block, a new one for 
each color is cut. Since the blocks are liable to swell 
or shrink with varying atmospheric conditions, it is 
very important to examine them carefully before mak- 
ing an impression and to dry or moisten them as the 
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A print by Harunobu. The green of the pine tree and 

the soft rose color of the woman’s robe form color 

accents against the gray-and-white of the snowy land- 
scape. Courtesy of Yamanaka & Co. 


case may demand. Several blocks are sometimes re- 
quired to print one color, as it is not always possible to 
print a whole mass of color in one shade and at the 
same time, but a series of blocks have to be employed 
to produce the desired effect. Laying a single color on 
the block in the right manner itself constitutes a dif- 
ficulty. The usual process 
of printing begins with the 
lightest color and proceeds 
on to the heaviest ones, and 
it varies according to the 
nature of the colors used 
in the originals. The rapid- 
ity with which colors, 
sometimes single and some- 
times double, dry, must also 
be taken into consideration, 
for it is one of the condi- 
tions that decide the order 
or succession of printings. 
The delicate shading is 
done with a brush. 





“After the color has 
been laid on the block with 
a brush, the paper is rubbed 
from the back with an in- 
strument called a ‘baren,’ 
made of a piece of wood 
covered with a bamboo 
sheath, which is slightly 
moistened with oil to make 
it soft and smooth. 

“A specimen copy of 
the finished picture is kept 
before him by the artisan, 
who is extremely careful to 
make each copy follow the 
sample picture in every de- 
tail. Only water colors 
were used till a few years 
ago, but it has recently been found possible to employ 
even white lead. Further experiments have resulted in 
the ability to use verdigris and Prussian blue, and there 
is now hardly any pigment that cannot be successfully 
employed in wood-cut printing. Every variety of 
Japanese pictorial art productions can be reproduced by 
wood-cut printing, which has made a signal develop- 
ment within the past few decades. The shades may be 
reproduced precisely the same as in the originals in tone 
and materials used without the slightest deviation in 
technique or coloring.” 
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AMERICAN 


ARVELOUS and far reaching are the changes 
which have taken place in the manufacturing of 
upholstery fabrics during the past thirty years, and we 
are fortunate in having these changes all of a progres- 
sive trend. Three decades ago American products 
were limited to black haircloth, mohair plushes and a 
few damasks and tapestries; to-day the output of a 
large American plant embraces fabrics of great variety 
made in designs of innumerable kinds and variations. 

Two elements contributed to bring about this 
change. One, operating until the beginning of the 
uropean War, was the gradual improvement of the 
public taste and the increased demand for new ma- 
terials and designs which would fit in and accord with 
period styles of decoration which were being studied 
and practiced widely. The other was the tying-up of 
the foreign manufacturers by the war. There is no 
doubt that the war brought a deal of good to upholstery 
fabric manufacturers. It woke them up and made 
them realize their possibilities. Foreign fabrics became 
scarce and it was the task of the American manufac- 
turer to supply this lack. Suddenly they realized that 
they possessed every requisite for doing so and for 
making upholstery fabric manufacturing an American 
industry completely independent of European influence. 
In .\merica, there were the necessary brains, capital and 
manufacturing facilities. All that was needed was the 
will. This supplied, the industry advanced by leaps 
and bounds until, at the time of writing, we are head 
and shoulders above what we were four years ago and 
steadily growing. 

For the future we must hold the gains we have 
already made. And we must do more. We must enter 
the world market and make a place for our goods 
abroad as well as at home. Our manufacturing facil- 
ities are enormous. If our sales and distributing or- 


ganizations were equally great we could soon lead the 
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IN TEXTILES 


world as manufacturers of upholstery fabrics. Then it 
would be possible for us like the English and French 
manufacturers to give our lines exclusively to this firm 
here and that firm there because we would be selling 
in a great’ market place rather than in that small one 
which we call the United States. , 

For the near future I believe that there are good 
times in store. The removal of building restrictions 
cannot help but create a demand for all the materials 
which go to the making of homes and hotels and well- 
fitted offices. We shall all get our share of the in- 
creased business. As for the more distant future, my 
opinion is about that which I saw expressed in a news- 
paper article not long ago. Two business men were 
asked about what sort of times were coming after the 
war. One looked at the whole affair from a pessimistic 
point of view. The other believed and hoped that busi- 
ness would be better than ever before. The article 
goes on to say that both men were right. “What busi- 
ness conditions are after the war will depend first of all 
upon the state of our minds. If we keep our courage, 
our punch, our common sense, try hard to harmonize 
our differences and pull together, we shall have good 
times. Otherwise we shall have bad times.” 

There is one other change which I should like to 
mention. That is the improvement in our standard of 
ethics, our discovery of each other’s humanity and of 
the principle that fair dealing makes good friends, 
lessens criticism and raises the standard of the in- 
dustry. No longer is it the general endeavor to do busi- 
ness on the seventy-five twenty-five basis. We have 
discovered that the fifty-fiftv basis is the one which 
works out best all hands around. And this change is bv 
no means the least important of the many which up- 
holstery fabric manufacturers and jobbers have ex- 
perienced. 

SALO J. STROTIEIM. 
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IN THE STUDIO OF FRED C. 


Photo, John Wallace Gillies 























Photo, John Wallace Gillies 


STUDIO OF J. DUNBAR WRIGHT 


See text on page 69. 











ARTISTS AND 


HERE is a wealth of antique furniture, tapes- 

tries and other furnishings of more than usual 

interest in the studios of New York’s famous 
artists. These decorative objects are assembled in a 
free-and-easy manner and seldom is there evidence of 
any serious effort to adhere to any period style or even 
to a related group of styles. 

The artist acquires his furniture pieces and other 
possessions one by one as the spirit moves him. Each 
is bought because of its individual beauty or interest 
with hardly a thought for its relation to the other fur- 
nishings. But fine things are usually low in tone and 
the size of the main room of a studio and the height 
of the ceiling tend to harmonize them. They are not 
likely to quarrel in these surroundings where they have 
plenty of elbow room. 

In some of the studios of the Hotel des Artistes 
there are rooms in which schemes of decoration have 
been carried out. One of these is the dining-room in 
the apartment of Prince Pierre Troubetzkoy, a view of 
which is shown in connection with this article. 

Here a quiet and homelike effect has been 
achieved. The rich brown of the old furniture pieces 
and the deep plain blue of the walls, the color accent 
in the draperies and chair cushions of a printed fabric, 
and the gleam of the table silver combine to produce 
this atmosphere. Adjoining is the small salon, a por- 
tion of which may be seen in our illustration of the 
dining-room. Here soft, old colors, in light tones 
appropriate to the style of the furnishings, pre- 
dominate. 

In the big main room the arrangement is that of a 
tvpical studio. The mantel is an old Elizabethan piece 
from a mansion in England. Beside this stands an 
Italian chest covered with rose velvet banded with 
black leather stamped in gold. There are chairs and a 
settee in walnut that were picked up at Versailles. A 
tall leather screen of many folds that covers the 
greater part of one side of the room has painted 
Chinoiseries on a rich golden-brown ground. 

The Hotel des Artistes, Sixty-seventh Street and 
Central Park West, contains, probably, more interest- 
ing old furnishings than any other studio building in 
this neighborhood of fine studios, for it is the home of 
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THEIR STUDIOS 


a large number of artists who can indulge their taste 
for antiques. 

In the studio of Walter Russell in this building are 
many rare furniture pieces including an old Spanish 
cabinet with inlay of tortoise shell, an Italian cabinet 
of drawers on a table to match, and an interesting old 
chest from Venice with a quaint lock and a massive 
key. 

There are many Gothic chairs and chests and a 
number of reproductions of Gothic pieces, the originals 
of which are in the Cluny Museum. A number of 
chairs of the old Norse type in his studio were carved 
by Mr. Russell, who has taken up wood-carving as a 
hobby. 

Gothic, however, is the predominating style, and 
when the scheme of decoration now under way is 
finished the main studio will have the appearance of 
an old Gothic interior. A massive mantel and a high 
dado of oak are being put in place. These Mr. Russell 
intends to carve himself, a task that will probably oc- 
cupy a year or more of his spare time. The wood to 
be used is all old and was obtained from demolished 
buildings. 

The studio of Fred C. Bartlett, a view of which is 
shown in connection with the article, has a very pleas- 
ing scheme of furnishing. On the walls are old 
Chinese banners showing figure subjects in time-soft- 
ened colors on an ivory-white ground, and rare tapes- 
tries that are low in tone. The upholstered chairs are 
covered with a printed fabric that shows a design in 
colors on a black ground. The big davenport is up- 
holstered in a plain rose color fabric and has extra 
seat cushions covered in tones of tan. The chief color 
of the rugs is a soft, old rose while old blue and ivory 
are the leading colors on the walls, broken by bits of 
other colors in the Chinese banners. 

The small sitting-room adjoining the studio and 
the owner’s bedroom are decorated in a pleasing man- 
ner. In the sitting-room is an old tapestry in which 
dull, burnt orange is the strongest note. This color 
is repeated in the ground of the curtains of printed 
material at the windows. In the bedroom is a large 
wall-hanging of pale blue silk that has a pattern in 
which mythical animals are combined with conven- 





tionalized floral forms and other motifs, the whole 
drawn with the greatest refinement. 
One of the most interesting and richly furnished 
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ECEMBER 15 being the thirtieth anniversary of 

“THe UPHOLSTERER,” it may be interesting to 
your readers to learn a little of the early history of the 
trade before and since the birth of the upholstery 
journal. 

Previous to the Centennial year, rep and terry 
were used mostly for covering furniture. It was about 
this time, Centennial year, when jacquards commenced 
to be used in the trade. Thomas Halton, the father 
of the present Thomas Halton, was the pioneer in the 
jacquard building in this country. His make is used 
to-day almost exclusively. In early days all jacquards 
were single lifts, that is, the full shed would lift and 
close every pick of the loom; six hundred and twelve 
hooks was the extent of its ability, and continued so 
until what is called the fine index was introduced by 
Mr. Halton in about 1888. This machine had thirteen 
hundred hooks, allowing the making of much larger 
patterns. The double lift principle also was intro- 
duced by Mr. Halton which made a much easier weave 
and is a big improvement over the single lift jacquard. 
To still further improve over formerly, very many 
places are combining two or three of these large 
jacquards for very large patterns or very fine work 

For some time after jacquards were introduced, 
they made mostly common work, mostly two-shuttle 
predominated. Goods were examined, being chiefly 
piece goods, wrapped up and shipped; no finish. 
Later, public finishers started and would call and take 
your goods to finish and return same in three or four 


of the studios in the Hotel des Artistes is that of the 
late J. Dunbar Wright, a photograph of which is shown 
in this issue. 


EARLIEST AMERICAN UPHOLSTERIES 


days. Compare this with to-day when competition 
compels you to put the best of finish on your goods. 

Previous to 1880, no salesmen were hired in the 
trade; the maker sold his goods himself to the jobber, 
the jobber mostly coming to the mill and making pur- 
chases. If the manufacturer ran short of orders, he 
would go to the jobber and get orders; there were no 
slack times in the trade in those years, often overtime. 

Gradually others began to make upholstery goods ; 
about 1880 Hoyle, Harrison & Kaye started. They 
grew very fast and became a strong competitor, so 
much so that competition compelled others to bestir 
themselves to sell their goods. Machinery was intro- 
duced in the mills direct for everything necessary, 
finishing especially. Up to this time, 1880, Furbush 
and Crompton looms were used. Gradually Knowles 
looms were introduced in the trade and it soon became 
apparent that the Furbush and Crompton looms had to 
go; those that failed to make the change gradually lost 
ground and failed. 

Finally, like all other trades, salesmen were re- 
quired. New ideas were introduced, other goods than 
piece goods, such as table covers fringed by hand. 
Then Geo. Rehfuss & Son invented a machine to fringe 
them, later curtains were made in jacquard work. 

Now at the present time the very best must be 
used; the best talent in designing, the most perfect 
cloth ; so it is with the manufacturer and business man, 
and so it will ever be. 

Rosert Lewis. 





OUR TRADE IN THE WAR WORK CAMPAIGN 
HE extraordinary success of the Industries Divi- 
sion of the United War Work campaign which 

yielded nearly $17,000,000 out of New York’s quota of 

$35,000,000 is surprising in view of the difficulties that 
confronted the teams. 

The war was declared ended and the stimulus and 
enthusiasm back of all war work had subsided. 

Nevertheless, George H. Stevenson, chairman of 
the carpet committee, reported subscriptions amounting 
to $40,174; Walter E. Rosenthal, chairman, upholstery 
committee, $28,632; W. B. Wilson, chairman, laces and 
embroideries, $28,226; F. W. Richardson, chairman, 
decorators’ committee, $15,781; J. Wade McGowin, 
chairman, furniture committee, $21,285, making a total 
of $134,098. 


GERMAN BANDAGES OF CURTAIN NET. 


W* RECEIVED recently an interesting souvenir 
from the front. Sergeant-Major A. Robertson 
McDonald, formerly on the staff of this magazine, now 
a member of the Royal Army Medical Corps, C. E. F., 
mailed to us a German bandage taken by him from a 
captured German supply depot. This bandage is a 
strip of machine curtain net, four inches wide, and 
approximately seven yards long. It is 8-point weave, 
and has every appearance of being fresh from the 
loom 

Mr. McDonald says that all of the bandages in the 
supply station were of this lace, or of paper. The 
possession of this lace, which may or may not be of 
German origin, forms a commentary on early contra- 
band of war rulings. 
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TRADE PROSPECTS 


HERE has been a great deal of speculation and 

discussion with regard to the conditions which 

now prevail in both wholesale and retail trade. 
It is largely a condition of uncertainty, due to the im- 
possibility of forecasting the effect the reconstruction 
period will have upon business in general. 

The merchandise man has already sent forth a fiat 
to buy closely and cautiously ; in some instances he has 
even said “cancel orders,” evidently in the expectation 
that a lowering of prices is in prospect. Undoubtedly 
the wish is father of the thought in this respect, for we 
fail to find in a careful survey of conditions, and in the 
interrogation of responsible producers, any reasonable 
ground on which to assume that prices will come down. 

While it is true that in certain staple lines of cot- 
ton goods we may look for price reductions, in other 
lines, the opinions expressed by some of the largest 
manufacturers seem to indicate that for the Spring 
trade at least prices will remain comparatively station- 
ary. One large manufacturer of lace curtains has gone 
so far as to say that there is a probability that Spring 
prices will be even a little higher than they are to-day. 

We very much doubt the probability of their being 
any surplus of stocks in the hands of manufacturers. 
Labor interference and shortage of manufacturing sup- 
plies have both tended to reduce production below 
normal, and there has been in recent weeks an in- 
creased demand for goods for immediate sale. 

Added to this, the fact that many plants are com- 
pletely sold up to February or March and are unable 
to guarantee deliveries on orders not already placed, 
and there would appear to be very slight prospects of a 
break in staple wholesale prices. 

The buyer who happens to possess a good reserve 
stock may be able to run the chance of. delaying his 
regular Spring buying, but the buyer who has ryn his 
department on a hand-to-mouth basis had better look 
the market over very carefully before he makes up his 
mind to delay in the placing of his Spring orders. 

To show the trend of thought from various parts 
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AT CLOSE RANGE 


of the country we quote the following from recent 
letters: , 


Linn & Scruggs, Decatur, Ill. (Gus F. Reid) : 


3est Fall drapery business we have ever had. 
Slack floor covering business during last two months. 
Due to influenza, no doubt. 

Contract work has been big and we expect good 
business in this line next year as there will be many 
homes built despite high cost of materials for building. 
Are in a good farming district. Farmers are spending 
freely. 

Expect good Spring business, as big, if not better 
than last. Prices of floor covering will have to come 
down as consumers realize that they have been forced 
up by war conditions. Will have to get back somewhat 
near to 1914 basis if we are to do really big business in 
this line. 


C. F. Hovey Co., Boston (C. H. Van Note): 


Making no Spring purchases. Will await develop- 
ments as believe prices will go down on staple mer- 
chandise. Prices on cotton out of all reason. Ex- 
amples: Silkolines must retail for 374 cents a yard. 
Former price 9 cents. Cotton velvet or “velour” now 
$4.65 as against $1.65. Nonsense to flatter oneself that 
demand for these goods has kept up. Silk and wool 
have not advanced anything like cotton and in conse- 
quence we have done well in these materials. Rugs are 
the bugbear and must come down before much buying. 
Recently looked at line of Philadelphia manufacturer 
and found that purchase of eighty-four rugs (included 
in number were 18 inch to 9 x 12) would cost $2,600 
net. Retail added to that amount would make price 
out of all reason. Have been advised, “Sit tight and 
wait for drop in prices.” 

Indications are that retail business will be good 
and look for revival of business with better classes. 
Have done well throughout the store and few depart- 






















ments have reported losses in comparison to last year. 


Shepard Norwell Co., Boston (E. C. Farrington) : 


Special order and contract work for November 
very good. We feel we are going to enjoy a healthy 
business from now on, and that there will be no large 
contracts until after the builders have had an oppor- 
tunity on construction work. Our Spring business is 
rather light, with the exception of work done for shore 
houses, but by another [all I believe that people will be 
enthusiastic to work on their town houses, and that 
business in that wav should improve very materially. 































Loveman, Joseph & Loeb, Birmingham, Ala. (Dalton 
Scales) : 


In this locality everything points to a renewal of 
buiding activities next Spring. At present we are 
undergoing a period of readjustment. Our business 
remains excellent and our sales are far ahead of last 
year in the departments under my direction. 

I feel that the coming year should be one of the 
most prosperous in history as there has been so long a 
time since building has been normal, therefore there are 
a great many homes that will be started immediately 
with a resultant activity in all of the house furnishing 
lines. 











I feel, however, that we would have prosperity 
quicker if the producers of drapery fabrics, floor cov- 
erings and furniture would immediately begin to exert 
every effort to reduce present prices of their output to 
more reasonable levels. .As soon as they do this, in my 
mind, business conditions will become normal, as nearly 
all of the merchants are afraid to buy at present 
prices. 

For the past vear or so I have tried to anticipate 
our wants as far ahead as possible, and have on hand a 
full stock of merchandise which was purchased several 
months ago and I will make no further purchases until 
T can buy as cheaply as T have heretofore done. 





On this page, interesting groupings in the New York display 
rooms of Cheney Bros. 
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General view of the Cheney Bros. display. 


AN 


HEN Henry |. Hart was buyer for Lord & 

Taylor, in the early 90’s, he used to worry an 

awful lot over the fact that he was never 
allowed to make a display of his goods. 

Lord & Taylor at that time were on Broadway 
near Twentieth Street, and like many another firm they 
were willing to show a few inexpensive curtains on 
the poles that constituted 
the principal fixtures of the 
department, but everything 
else had to be kept under 
cover and in boxes, and 
shown only “on call.” 

It was a very conser- 
vative custom followed by 
many, notwithstanding the 
fact that Johnson & Faulk- 
ner made always a liberal 
display, having hundreds of 
cut lengths always on show 
and thousands upon thou- 
sands of dollars’ worth of 
stock freely displayed at 
big expense; but it was 
justifiable, because of the 
convenience and economy 
of time to not only the 
buyer, but the seller. Yet 
with this admirable ex- 
ample of enterprise which 
unquestionably paid, stock 
displays were a much 
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EXTRAORDINARY 





SHOWROOM. 


mooted subject for discussion, and it took some 
time for the retailers to realize the great value of the 
power of suggestion which for years we advocated as 
the legitimate and natural selling impetus for deco- 
rative goods. 

Looking back now on the wood floors of the show- 
rooms, wholesale and retail alike, the plain walls and 
primitive poles, the result 
of the antagonism of com- 
mercialism for zstheticism 
and contrasting these en- 
vironments with the mod- 
ern showroom the change 
seems incredible. 

It was not so many 
years ago that you had to 
lift your feet as you 
walked, or you would get 
splinters in your shoes 
from the rough wood floor- 
ing. 





When the Lehigh Co. 
laid a violet carpet on the 
floor of their uptown quar- 
ters it was a ten-day talk in 
the trade. People looked 
upon it as absurd, and when 
Marshall Field & Co. in 
Chicago contemplated a 
similar move, it was de- 
bated very seriously for a 


An attractive Cheney showroom grouping. long time, because they 



















































feared that a carpet covering for their floor would 
appear extravagant and prejudice the public. They 
feared for the effects of such a luxury upon the mind 
of the purchaser. 

To-day you can’t make an upholstery department 
too luxurious, so long as it is in good taste—you can’t 
present the goods in too beautiful an environment. 

The old regime would look with consternation 
upon the Lord & Taylor showroom of to-day. 

A. T. Stewart, great merchant as he was, never 
could have dreamed of the Wanamaker Belle Maison, 
but we seem to have reaclied the limit of possibilities of 
wholesale when we view the new Cheney showroom 
which was finally completed late-last month. Not only 
are the various fabrics beautifully displayed, but they 
are shown with due regard to their purpose and re- 
lations. 

The furniture not only accentuates these relations, 
but drapes, hangings, and cretonnes at the windows are 
all a part of the illustrative scheme. 

We have described in a previous number the effi- 
ciency methods introduced there, and our illustrations 
tell the rest of the story. 
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FREDERIC C. FOLSOM. 


NOTHER victim of the Spanish influenza was 
Frederic C. Folsom, for the last seventeen years 
associated with F. A. Foster & Co., Inc., and for ten 
years a director of that organization. Mr. Folsom died 
on November 23. 

Mr. Folsom contracted the influenza on or about 
November 10. At first he was only slightly affected 
and his friends and associates believed him out of 
danger when he experienced a relapse. The influenza 














FRANK B. BUCKLEY 








FREDERIC C. FOLSOM 


and the attending pneumonia overcame his powers of 
resistance. 

The deceased was born in Cambridge, Mass., De- 
cember 31, 1874, and there received his schooling. 
Later he lived in South Boston where he was promi- 
nent in church affairs as he was in his still later home 
at Braintree where he served as a warden of the 
Emmanuel Episcopal Church. 

Mr. Folsom was always an active supporter of any 
movement looking towards the good of the community. 
He was particularly prominent during the war, serving 
as chairman of the successful Liberty Loan drives in 
his locality and working untiringly to increase the com- 
forts and benefits to the soldiers in every way. 

He leaves a wife and three small children, two 
girls and one boy. 


FRANK B. BUCKLEY. 
RANK B. BUCKLEY, whose death occurred from 
pneumonia on November 19, was one of the best 
known of the younger men in the decorative upholstery 
field. The deceased had had a varied experience, hav- 
ing been at one time with an Oriental importing house 
in the wholesale field, later in the upholstery depart- 
ment of John Wanamaker, as assistant to Mr. Aldrich, 
with whom he went to Gimbel’s, and subsequently for 
several years with L. Bamberger & Co., Newark, as 
an associate and assistant to Mr. Barling. 

Mr. Buckley was a man of strong personality, and 
was rapidly making a very definite success in decora- 
tion for the Bamberger store. Though a deep student 
and possessed of a wide knowledge of things deco- 
rative, Mr. Buckley was unassuming and helpful to all 
with whom he came in contact. 

(Continued on page 86.) 

















THEN AND NOW IN DRAPERY TRIMMINGS 


REGRET my inability as a writer to do justice to 
the subject of the progress in our industry, for I 
have seen the trimming branch of the interior decorat- 
ing business develop since my connection with it in 
1879 from a wool ball fringe, then used on felts and 
silk plushes alike, to the very finest all silk hand-made 
trimmings for the finest silk damasks of to-day. I do 
not mean to convey the idea that fine trimmings and 
fabrics were not used many years before my connection 
with this line of work, but I am referring to the use of 
them in such a large general way through the develop- 
ment of the interior decorating departments of the dry 
goods houses throughout the country. 

My recollections take me back, to speak at random, 
to the time of Golden at Wanamaker’s, Cross at Straw- 
bridge’s, Kurr at Sterns’, Eilbeck at Stewart’s, Robinson 
at Jordan-Marsh’s, Hosie at Kennard’s and many such, 
whom this generation never knew, who would receive 
the trimming salesman with as keen a show of pleasure 
as any of the men from the curtain or fabric makers, 


and place a stock order as a matter of course, knowing 
that trimmings were as necessary to have for immedi- 
ate sale and delivery as fabrics. “Near enough” colors 
to materials would do. Now and for some years past 
this condition of using trimmings has passed. Stocks 
of trimmings, except of the cheaper standard qualities, 
are not carried in stock by any of the department 
stores, and every small job of draping has to have trim- 
mings that match in harmony of quality and colors to 
the fabric, and while the quantity that each maker of 
trimmings produces, is of greater volume than ever be- 
fore, it has become a business that has to be watched by 
carefully trained men and women for the heads of each 
manufacturing branch, the cleverest of all necessary 
for the producing of proper color effects. 

The trimming line has developed during the past 
thirty vears for the general decorating trade from a 
simple branch of business to one that is very critically 
watched by the users of such goods. 

Morris BERNHARD. 


A lacquered screen, typical of the work of Robert W. Chanler. See other illustrations on page 49. 
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UPHOLSTERER,” we wish to express our 


grateful appreciation of the hearty support 

that has been given to us in our efforts to 

serve the trade with a magazine representa- 

tive of the best ethics of the various related 
industries it covers. 


That we have been able to assist in the formation of 
helpful organizations which have brought together the 
best elements of each industry in friendly cooperation; 
to have assisted in the promotion and distribution of 
the better classes of merchandise; to have stimulated 
individual ambition and encouraged industrial pro- - 
gressiveness, is due, in a large measure, to the fact 
that we have had always the generous cooperation of 
those in the trade whose high purposes and ambitions 
were identical with ours. 
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It is a satisfaction to have completed thirty years of 
business life, but it is a greater satisfaction to realize 
that the loyal support and friendship of hundreds of 
buyers, manufacturers and salesmen have been given 
to us in unstinted measure, from the earliest edition of 


“The UPHOLSTERER” down to the present. 
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That we may continue to merit a full measure of this 
support and to serve in a constantly enlarging capacity 
the industries we represent is our sincere ambition for 
the years to come. 





CLIFFORD & LAWTON 
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1HE 


HE lines of a 
| room, covering 

the shape of 
doors and windows, 
give definite impres- 
sions. The room may 
be made to be cheerful 
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was strung long by the 

TAL [= Cn , PRX walls with no break nor 
breadth. The same 

ie 4] TRL room by the skilful ap- 
stil Sy, se plication of draperies 

=a fc ¥ and furniture could 














have been made in- 


or somber according to these lines just as the human finitely more cheerful, commodious and comfortable. 


countenance according to its lines expresses joy or 





Sorrow. THE CHICAGO PERMANENT EXPOSITION. 
If you laugh, the lines of the mouth turn upward; HE Leiter estate which owns the nine-story build- 
they are the joy lines; if you weep, they turn down- ing at State, Van Buren and Congress Streets, 
ward and the face becomes a “long-face” because the Chicago, have perfected an organization which they 
downward lines make the face look longer. call The Chicago Permanent Exposition and whose 
If you think of ecclesiastical Gothic, the acute, purpose is to give incentive to the different industries 
angled lines of the architecture give an edifice the ap- of the country to hold either annual or permanent ex- 
pearance not only of height but of seriousness. If you hibitions of their products. The building contains 593,- 


think of the gaiety 
of the French, you 
are unconsciously 
reminded of the 
laugh lines of the 
Rococo and all 
periods down to the 
Empire; wherever 
draperies were hung, 
they were hung in 
sweeps of upward 
curves—and so with 
all festival decora- 
tions, wide festoons 
give an air of joy. 
Few decorators 
consider these mat- 
ters, although they 
contribute much to 
the making of the 
room. If a room is 


712 square féet and 
the controllers have 


/ set aside one entire 
=< . 
floor, 56,000 square 
si feet, which they 
, \ offer free of cost for 


rent, light, heat, ele- 
vator and janitor 


mi 


Ll 
ater 


>—~< service to organiza- 


I VA tions that wish to 


\ use it for conven- 
y—« | tions arranged ac- 





-— . 
\ cording to plans 
> which they approve. 
< . ) ( WV At present the 


, Chicago Permanent 
A given line may appear longer or shorter according to its termina- ; 


tions. If its ends are tipped by enclosing angles, the line looks shorter Exposition seeks to 
than if by outshooting angles. Furthermore, the same line will appear interest the technical 
shorter if the angles are obtuse instead of acute. } Aa 

and industrial jour- 


nals in arranging to 


narrow and an appearance of breadth is to be given it, hold an annual exhibit. Several of the proprietors of 
you cannot only get this breadth by the way the fur- prominent journals have expressed their approval of 
niture, rugs and pictures are arranged, but by the re- the scheme and their readiness to take part in it. 
ceding colors of the walls—advancing colors or reds It would be difficult to conceive of a building more 
making the room look smaller while grays make the thoroughly suited—by location, by construction, by 
room look larger—walls in atmospheric tones appear facilities, and by every other consideration—to exposi- 
to actually recede. tion purposes. 

Nothing is more conspicuous in a room than the This great nine-story, fireproof building, 400 feet 
windows—tall and narrow windows or short and broad in length, without partitions on any floor, and contain- 
windows—and the whole room is affected by the pro- ing nearly fourteen acres of floor space, is situated on 
portion of these windows. Therefore, if a definite State Street, in the heart of Chicago’s business dis- 
effect is desired, curtains should be hung with that trict. It is surrounded on all sides by elevated and 
effect in mind. surface lines; it is two blocks from the post-office, 

We have seen a room that looked like an alleyway three blocks from the Board of Trade, and but a short 
because the lines all ran lengthwise; even the furniture distance from all railway stations and principal hotels. 
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WHO MAKES WHAT 


Io THE reconstruction period which is to follow the 

frightful devastation in France there are many who 
wish to get in touch with the manufacturers. We ap- 
pend here a full list of the French Chambers of Com- 
merce: 

Alais, Department of Gard, established 1909, ex- 
ports silk. 

Alencon, Department of Orne, established 1887, 
exports linen cloth. 

Amiens, Department of Somme, established 1761, 
exports woolens, wool and silk goods, linen, cotton and 
Utrecht velvets. 

Angers, Department of Maine-et-Loire, estab- 
lished 1855, exports laces and embroideries. 

Aubenas, Department of Ardeche, established 
1869, exports silk goods. 

Boulogne-sur-Mer, Department of Pas-de-Calais, 
established 1819, exports silk, wool, cotton and linen 
goods. 

Calais, Department of Pas-de-Calais, established 
1828, controls a public silk conditioning office. 

Chambery, Department of Savoie, established 
1860, exports silk goods. 

Gray, Department of Haute-Saone, established 
1838, exports furniture and hand embroidery. 

Grenoble, Department of Isere, established 1864, 
exports wool, linen and silk goods. 

Gueret, Department of Creuse, established 1899, 
exports Aubusson carpets. 

Lyon, Department of Rhone, established 1702, op- 
erates a laboratory for studies on silks and exports 


silks, 


A READER FOR 


N DECEMBER 15, 1888, the first issue of “THE 

UPHOLSTERER” appeared on the market and it was 
just about this time that lace curtains began to be a 
popular article for home decoration throughout the 
United States. The conflict between North and South 
was beginning to be forgotten. The people were be- 
ginning to settle down to a little more luxurious home 
life than they had enjoyed before. 

Until this time the lace curtain had been mostly 
imported and sold at prices beyond the reach of the 
general public. 

Mr. Joseph Atkin, Wyoming Valley Lace Mills, 
Wiles-Barre, Pa., may well be called the founder of the 
Nottingham lace curtain industry in this country. His 
production was largely sold by W. H. Fletcher & Co., 
who was one of the most important advertisers in “THE 
Upnoisterer.” Mr. Fletcher was at one time assist- 
ant to Mr. R. J. Horner and was succeeded when he 


IN NORTHERN FRANCE 


Marseilles, Department of Bouches-du-Rhone, 
established 1599 (the oldest in France), controls and 
manages a silk and wool conditioning bureau. 

Montauban, Department of Tarn-et-Garonne, 
established 1884, exports silk gauzes and other silks. 

Montpellier, Department of Herault, established 
1803, exports silk goods and knit silk goods. 

Nimes, Department of Gard, established 1903, ex- 
ports knit goods, carpets, furniture goods, braid and 
laces, silk yarns. 

Orleans, Department of Loiret, established 1803, 
exports woolens. 

Paris, Department of the Seine, established 1803, 
operates a public silk and wool conditioning bureau. 

Le Puy, Department of Haute-Loire, established 
1894, exports laces. 

Roanne, Department of Loire, established 1864, 
exports woolen fabrics, furniture fabrics, woolen 
yarns. 

St. Quentin, Department of Aisne, established 
1803, exports woolens, embroidery, linen and fancy 
linen goods. 

Tarare, Department of Rhone, established 1868, 
imports silk and cotton yarns, exports velvets, plushes, 
embroideries, embroidered curtains. 

Tourcoing, Department of Nord, established 1872, 
exports carpets and rugs, curtains, hangings and other 
furniture goods. 3 

Valence, Department of Drome, established 1879, 
exports silk yarns. 

Valenciennes, Department of Nord, established 
1836, exports velvet-finished cotton goods. 


THIRTY 


YEARS 


went into business for himself by T. H. Watson and 
George Mason. 

Nottingham, Swiss and French curtains were a 
staple article in every drapery department and it is 
probable that their popularity might have continued up 
to to-day had it not been for the changes that took place 
in American architecture. 

Due to the ideas of a new school of architecture, 
homes in city and country underwent changes which in 
many, if not most instances, substituted for the prin- 
ciple of a few large windows, that of many windows 
of different shapes and sizes, but all smaller than the 
old-fashioned kind. These smaller varied-shaped win- 
dows did not lend themselves to the use of lace cur- 
tains, so there came into being a demand for voiles, 
scrims, marquisettes, muslins, nets, silks, etc. 

To indicate something of the development of the 
lace-curtain industry as shown in the pages of “THE 
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UPHOLSTERER,” I note that in the first number, Decem- 
ber 15, 1888, there was only one lace-curtain adver- 
tiser, W. H. Fletcher & Co., while in a recent number 
I note such names as Joseph H. Bromley, Bromley 
Mfg. Co., Billwiller Bros., Boutwell, Fairclough & 
Gold, E. C. Carter & Son, Emden & Wormser, Haugh- 
ton & Lee, S. W. Heim & Co., Mills & Gibb, John F. 
Patching & Co., Patchogue Mfg. Co., W. J. Pingston 
& Co., Marshall Field & Co., Pollitz, LeFort & Keon, 
Joseph Popper, Scranton Lace Co., Staheli, Rietmann 
& Co., H. F. Schelling, Sturzenneger & Tanner, P. K. 
Wilson & Son, and many others, all of whom are doing 
their share to promote the proper dressing of windows. 

There are still many people who would like their 
windows decorated in a manner suitable to correspond 
with the furnishing of their home and “Ture Upnot- 
STERER” from time to time gives many suggestions and 
ideas to guide any decorator who wants to develop a 
better-class business. 

There are still many clever manufacturers of cur- 
tains, panels, etc., who have made a good fight for the 
development of real laces for window curtains and 
every manager of a retail department should endeavor 
to encourage this end if the business. 

Fresh air is getting to be a more important part of 
our life. The architect may make larger and more 
dignified windows so that the upholsterer and deco- 
rator would have an opportunity to exhibit more skill 
and taste in his decoration. 

I believe in the course of time the Upholstery 
Association of America and the Upholstery Buyers’ 
Association will do much in the future to develop all 
kinds of interior decoration. 

The great war has been won for freedom and for 
the safety of the home. Now is the time for the Amer- 
ican decorator to make the home attractive and 
beautiful. 

A Constant READER FOR THIRTY YEARS OF 
“THe UPHOLsTeRER.” 





OSEPH HAAS, for twenty years associated with 
Miller, Haas & Co., is now making furniture and 
high-grade interior woodwork for the trade. The fac- 
tory is located at 140-144 Stockton Street, Brooklyn, 
N. Y. Telephone, Williamsburg 2667. 





SERGEANT CARROLL’S NARROW ESCAPE. 


AMES B. CARROLL, of the E. L. Mansure travel- 
ing staff, now Sergeant Carroll, A. E. F., writes an 
interesting letter to another member of the Mansure 
staff describing his experiences when his company, 
Company K, 307th Infantry, was surrounded by the 
Germans and cut off from their supplies for six days, 
five days without food. 
Sergeant Carroll has had many narrow escapes, 
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perhaps the closest of which was when his bayonet was 
shot away from his pack. They were twenty-two days 
going through the Argonne and then were sent to the 
front for ten days more. He was over the top three 
times in one week. 

At the time the letter was written Sergeant Carroll 
was in an officer’s training camp enjoying a respite 
from the strenuous times of the past two months. 





OUR RED CROSS WORKERS. 

HE Upholstery Association of America, Red Cross 

Unit, under Chairman George McGeachin, reports 
the following work for the month of November: 

Brooklyn Curtain Works, work at Brooklyn 
Chapter. 

E. C. Carter & Son, 17 housewives, 46 kits. 

Davis & Co., 48 housewives, 62 kits. 

Ellis & Lamb, work at Brooklyn Chapter. 

Emden & Wormser, 189 housewives, 141 kits. 

Haughton & Lee, 24 hospital bed property bags. 

Maibrunn Co., Inc., 36 housewives, 48 kits. 

Morse & Sprinkle, work at Brooklyn Chapter. 

Eugene Neumaier, allotment finished. 

John F. Patching & Co., 185 housewives, 137 kits. 

Joseph Popper, 60 housewives, 18 kits. 

E. Ries & Co., 89 housewives, 42 kits. 

Staheli, Rietmann & Co., 132 hospital property 
bags. _ 

The Model Workroom has been closed for evening 
work until further notice. 

A generous contribution of cretonnes has been re- 
ceived from J. H. Thorp & Co. 


ASHINGTON has a very live Carpet, Upholstery 

and Furniture Club, composed of the buyers of 

the Capitol City. The officers for the year are as fol- 

lows: President, W. Rice, rug buyer for W. FE. Moses 

& Sons; vice-president, C. Stokes, furniture buyer for 

Hecht & Co.; secretary and treasurer, J. J. Erwig, up- 
holstery and rug buyer for Lansburgh & Bro. 

The club has not held the regular number of meet- 

ings during the season, because of conditions in Wash- 

ington, but anticipates a club dinner in the near future. 


T A MEETING of the furniture manufacturers 
held recently in the Hotel Astor, a resolution was 
passed by which each of the two hundred manufac- 
turers bound himself to re-employ all former workers 
who entered the service, and to assist in finding work 
for other soldiers and sailors either in his own factory 
or in other industries. 

Adolph Karpen, Chicago, of the War Service 
Committee of the War Industry Board, announced that 
all restrictions on the manufacture of furniture im- 
posed for the duration of the war had been removed. 
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Assott, A. THeo. & Co.—Herbert Gardner in charge of the 
New York Salesrooms, llth floor, Clarendon Building, 
New York and vicinity, also New York Central and 
New England States; Ralph Wilson, Middle West and 
South; R. C. Sitzman, Pacific Coast territory; A. Theo. Ab- 
bott, the firm’s representative on the road. 

Bennett & Asppen Co.—J. C. Gifkins, West; A. Max, East; 
W. D. Sherman, New York; Thos. Boyer, Philadelphia; E. 
E. Unland, Metropolitan District. 

Berkey & Gay Furniture Co.—O. J. Perry, C. L. Harper, R. 
H. Anderson, G. A. Wurzburg, O. J. Frey, J. F. Aylward, 
Mgr. New York otnce. 

Bersecker & RowLanp MrFc. Co—W. L. Davison, Northern 
New England States; C. B. Miller, Pennsylvania, Ohio, 
Maryland, northern New York and District of Columbia; 
L. W. Bond and F. L. Potter, New York City and vicinity; 
Geo. W. Moeller, southern New England, New Jersey, east- 
ern Ohio and Pennsylvania; L. R. Leeson, Pacific Coast; L. 
G. Fay, northern Mississippi Valley States; C. C. Gaa, Chi- 
cago and adjacent territory; P. H. Boehme, Southern 
States; W. S. Swart, northern Indiana, Michigan, western 
Ohio and Ontario. 

BerNARD, Morris Co.—A. Lederer, Baltimore and Washing- 
ton; R. Cronenberg, New York State, Middle West and 
South; W. O. Brown, Boston office, 420 Boylston Street, 
New England and East; E. Q. Daugherty & Co., Chicago 
office, Republic Bldg. State Street, corner Adams; A. 
Lederer, Joseph Lutzius, Sidney Kreilsheimer, John Heiser, 
Hugh Markey, Greater New York. 

3ILLWILLER Bros.—Chas. W. Staten, large cities of Middle 
and Northwest; Frank J. Stuerm, Philadelphia office, Balti- 
more, Washington, Richmond and Norfolk; Paul Schiess, 
New York State and New England; J. K. Grear, Pacific 
Coast; Oscar Mueller and T. B. Kelly, Ohio, Indiana and 
Michigan; Jos. Anderson, Pennsylvania, New Jersey and 
Long Island; Paul Baer, Canada; H. B. Taliaferro, entire 
South; William Harnisch, Brooklyn and Newark; John P. 
Fox, New York City. 

Biatter, Titus & Co.—J. W. Bartindale, Pacific Coast: Wm. 
H. Compton, Chicago and Middle West; Frank W. Giles Jr., 
New York State and Middle West; S. J. Loeb, South; W. P. 
Nixon, Middle Atlantic States; J. B. Olstein, Chicago and 
Middle West; Julius Topping, New York City, New York 
State and New Jersey; L. E. Watson, New York City and 
New Jersey; W. P. Woods, New England. 

Boutweti, Farrctoucn & GoLp, Inc.—S. Gold, New York 
State and Canada; S. Z. Brandvein, Ohio, Illinois, Indiana, 
Michigan and Southwest; A. C. Littlefield, New England 
States; J. F. Hanley, Maine, New Hampshire and Vermont; 
W. H. Watts, Chicago, Northwest, New York City and New 
York office; F. J. Barnabie, New York Sate, Greater New 
York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Washington; R. C. Sitzman, 


Pacific Coast to Denver, office at Los Angeles; Wm. J. Max- 
well, the South. 

Burcu, A. F. Co—L. Kirchhoff, Grand Rapids; G. L. 
Trankler, Michigan, Ohio, New York, Pennsylvania; E. S. 
Conklin, Indiana, Illinois; E. C. Trankler, Wisconsin, Min- 
nesota; F. S. Allen, Pacific Coast and South. 

ButrerFieLpD, Frep & Co., Inc.—F. Hinkle, Philadelphia; 
Edward A. Hermann, Sam Hamity, Chicago; David Wolf, 
Cincinnati; T. J. Kennedy, New England States; W. S. 
Miller, New York State and Pennsylvania; L. F. Brush, 
Middle West; Harry B. Lee, Northwest; John Hodges, 
Maryland and West Virginia; W. A. Metts, South and 
Southwest; Fletcher V. Youngs, Denver to the Coast; A. 
R. Brown, Metropolitan District; C. Dupré & Co., Ltd., 
Toronto. 

Carter, E. C., & Son.—G. L. Delatour Jr., salesmanager ; 
Frank C. Scherf, Philadelphia office, Baltimore, \Vashington, 
Wilmington and the larger cities of Pennsylvania; A. H. 
Abels, Boston office, New England States; J. H. Newman, 
Chicago office, Central and Northwest States; N. A. Arter, 
San Francisco office, Far West and Pacific Coast territory ; 
E. R. Jones, New York State and Canada; J. N. McConathy, 
Ohio and Michigan; H. P. Barends Jr, Louisiana, Texas, 
Arkansas, Oklahoma, Nebraska, Missouri, Kansas and part 
of Iowa; F. J. McNulty, part of Pennsylvania, New Jersey, 
New Hampshire, Vermont, Connecticut; William G. Arras, 
Greater New York, Newark, Paterson. 

Cuase, L. C. & Co—W. P. Underhill, G. E. Sawyer, K. L. 
Baker, P. W. Fowler, William Walden, Boston office; H. T. 
Wight, H. R. Tarleton, A. M. Thompson, New York office; 
J. E. Nelson, G. B. Ogan, C. J. Dyer, E. D. Singer, Chicago 
office; W. R. Scott, Washington office; E. H. McArthur, San 
Francisco office. 

CueNney BrotHers.—Edward Wolff, dry goods and jobbing 
trade in New York City; Joseph Doyle, New York City 
decorators; John Rogers, out-of-town trade in New 
York City; L. E. Skinner, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Wash- 
ington, etc.; W. H. B. Stephens, Chicago and the Mid- 
dle West; F. L. Davis, Boston, New England and New York 
State; Edward Leimkuhler, San Francisco and the Pacific 
Coast and Denver. 

Daty & Mortn, Ltp.—A. T. Grant, Maritime Prov.; A. A. 
Barbeau, Quebec; J. R. Raymond, Quebec; E. Bordua, Que- 
bec; H. J. Bergeron, Montreal; H. K. Callard, Western 
Ont.; H. Martin, Eastern and Western Ont.; R. M. Smyth, 
Eastern Ont.; W. H. Cutts, Ontario; E. E. Lackie, Mani- 
toba; J. C. Neilson, Saskatchewan; J. S. Gaa, Alberta and 
British Columbia. 

Dovux, Jutes, Inc.—J. G. Doux and Geo. Y. Allen. 

Du-Pont Fasrikotp Company.—George W. Husted, Maine, 
New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhode Island; 
office, 83 Essex Street, Boston, Mass.; C. Hallock Silkman, 
Charles Leshem, C. W. Beckley, New York State, New 
York, Connecticut, upper New Jersey; office, 21 East 40th 
Street, New York City; C. P. M. Rumford, Pennsylvania, 
New Jersey, Delaware, Maryland; C. J. MacAleer, District 
of Columbia and South Atlantic States; S. W. Kelly, Ohio; 
office, 4th and Long Streets, Columbus, Ohio; J. W. Stark 
and B. B. Tatham, Michigan; office, 1932 Dime Bank Build- 
ing, Detroit, Michigan; H. W. Wivel, Illinois and North- 
west; office, McCormack Building, Chicago, Illinois; H. W. 
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Herman, Indiana, Southern Illinois and Kentucky; F. B. 
Young, Mississippi Valley and Southwestern territory; M. 
C. Frincke, Pacific Coast; P. E. Dudley, specialist; M. S. 
Plummer, Washington City; C. L. Petze, vice-president, 
charge of sales, Wilmington; H. A. Lindsey, assistant di- 
rector of sales, Wilmington; W. A. Cotton, manager, 
Toronto. 

EmpEN & WorMseER.—Thos. M. Zebley, East; Geo. L. Mason, 
Chicago and Northwest; E. S. Lewis, South Coast and Far 
West; J. Lobenstein, Pennsylvania and New York State ; 
S. Kurnicki, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Washington, Pitts- 
burgh and New York State; J. Kurnicki, Greater New 
York; N. W. Shearer, Ohio, Michigan and Indiana. 

FALKENBACH Mrc. Co.—M. C. Boggis, Secy., Atlantic and 
Middle States to Denver and part of South; N. W. T. 
Knott, 164 Federal Street, Boston, New England; e.. ©. 
Billups, 223 Sherlock Building, Portland, Oregon, Washing- 
ton and Idaho; G. W. Hillyer, Easton, Pa., Eastern 
Pennsylvania. 

Feic, EpH.—]. M. Harley, H. H. Craig, Eph. Feig, D. J. 
Warner. 

FIELD, MArsHALL & Co.—New York, Broadway and 24th 
Street; F. H. Kammler, 420 Boylston Street, Boston; C. 
Conduit, 710 New Birks Building, Montreal; W. A. Bolton, 
W. F. Carter, H. L. Dando, E. S. DeLuna, C. F. Ehlers, C. 
F. Evans, C. O. Hoffman, H. H. Howe, A. D. Kirby, W. 
Pope, W. H. Spates, S. F. Tomes, G. B. Weppler, S. S. 
Wisser. 

GoLptHorP, Henry.—Henry Kest Co., 41 Union Square, New 
York and Metropolitan District; H. L. Hass, 929 Chestnut 
St., Philadelphia, Baltimore, Washington and Pennsylvania 
State; Warren Stilwell, 1402 Heyworth Building, Chicago 
and Northwest; Geo. F. King, 1716 Heyworth Building, 
Pacific Coast; G. W. Hamilton, 44 Isabella St., Toronto, 
Canada. 

GouLp-MERSEREAU CoMPANY.—S. F. Ross, Chicago, Cleveland, 
Detroit and Middle West; Emil L. Raschbacher, Indian- 
apolis, Cincinnati, St. Louis and Southwest; John L. Zeller, 
San Francisco, Los Angeles and Pacific Coast; E. P. Smith, 
Denver and West; Geo. W. Marquis, New York State and 
Canada; Geo. R. Heustis, Connecticut and Pennsylvania; 
Thomas Currian, Boston and New England; Sarkis Yag- 
jian, Boston; E. R. Brady, A. M. Davey, Fred. Friederichs 
and John L. Pratt, New York City. 

GraFFin & Dotson.—John Darling & Co., Inc., 334 4th Avenue, 
New York, New York State, Middle West to Denver, South 
to Texas; James Gillies, Los Angeles, Pacific Coast; A. H. 
Abels, Boston, New England; W. S. Dolson, New York 
City, Philadelphia, Baltimore and Washington. 

Hartshorn, STEWART Co.—B. E. Bushnell, D. F. Hadley, J. F. 
Spiro, L.. S. Klotz, A. H. Mount; resident agents, E. B. 
Dake, T. E. Bullivant, J. M. Layng, G. C. Boyce, F. C. 
Barkey. 

Hasprouck-Bercen Co.—Wm. Kyle, Manufacturers’ Building, 
Grand Rapids, Middle West; James Gillies, Pacific Coast. 
Haucuton & Lee—G. E. Kaiser, Boston and New England; 
H. R. Johnson, Chicago and Northwest; J. T. Glacken, 
Middle West and New York State; O’ Connor- Harrison Co., 
Pacific Coast. 

Heim, S. W. & Co.—Arthur H. Thomas, West; C. F. Judd, 59 
FE. Adams Street, Chicago, Ill.; J. K. Taylor, Boston, New 
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England States; O. W. Amthor, Pacific Coast, Texas; S. W. 
Heim, New York City and house. 

HeEMANCE, NicoLtas.—F. W. Plummer, 149 California Street, 
San Francisco, Pacific Coast. 

HENDERSON, WILLIAM, & Co.—D. A. Tarbell & Son, 597 Wash- 
ington Street, Boston, New England; Eugene H. Lewis Co., 
1055 Market Street, San Francisco; L. W. Lee & Son, Re- 
public Building, Chicago, Middle West; J. Charles Neu- 
mann, 212 Fifth Avenue, 10th Floor, New York; J. B. Hen- 
derson & Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 

JAMEsTOWN LouNGE Company.—J. T. McNeely, 724 Mar- 
bridge Building, New York: City, Metropolitan District; 
C. H. Bergquist, 106 Williams St., Jamestown, N. Y., New 
England; Mott Lawrence, Jamestown, N. Y., New York 
State; L. C. Vollmer, 926 Elizabeth St., Williamsport, Pa., 
Eastern Pennsylvania and the South; A. L. Weible, Dover, 
Ohio, the larger Middle Western cities; R. O. Weible, 
Dover, Ohio, Ohio and Central South; M. L. Wiiliams, 
Yazoo City, Miss., Middle West; H. A. Comer, 5465 Cornell 
Avenue, Chicago, IIl., Southwest and Pacific Coast west of 
Denver. 

JAMIESON, ALEx & Co.—Louis Bernstein, A. S. Deluna, David 
Fyfe, Geo. O. Howe, Henry C. Earle, Wm. A. Peters. 

Jupp, H. L., Co—E. H. Barnette, E. H. Condon, C. E. Dick- 
inson, A. E. Feuerberg, A. T. FI ostroy, F. J. Forrest, C. H. 
Hass, H. B. Holmes, J. W. Hoogland, FE. D. H. Hubbell, C. 
A. Jones, J. Kenny, F. I. Mansfield, J. McLaren Jr., C. L. 
Moder, W. R. Shaw, A. E. Smith, H. A. Steenstrup, G. B. 
Walker, E. Christian. 

Karren, S. & Bros.—Jack Karpen, New York State, New 
England States; H. C. Biehl, Eastern Pennsylvania, large 
cities in New Jersey, Delaware, Maryland, and Washing- 
ton, D. C.; W. L. Day, North Dakota, South Dakota, Iowa, 
Minnesota, Wisconsin; R. W. Murison, Illinois, lowa, Ne- 
braska, Kansas, Missouri; W. G. Prange, Texas, Arkansas, 
Louisiana, Oklahoma, Kansas; N. D. Pancoast, Arizona, 
Idaho, New Mexico, Wyoming, California, Oregon, Utah, 
Oklahoma, Montana and Washington; C. L. Weil, Mary- 
land, Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, New York, 
Eastern Pennsylvania; J. A. Levering, Wisconsin, Upper 
Michigan Peninsula, Northern Minnesota; Geo. Hand, In- 
diana and Michigan ; H. F. Hutchinson, Ohio, Western 
Pennsylvania; John Hoff, Kentucky, Tennessee, Alabama, 
Mississippi, Georgia, Florida, West Virginia, New Orleans; 
Elmer Westphal, New Jersey; Aaron Dann, New York 
State and New England. 

Kroper, Join, & Henry Reuset Co.—J. H. Dickey, 1812 N. 
Berendo St., Los Angeles, Cal., entire Pacific Coast east to 
Denver, Colo.; S. M. Hauser, Room 1512, Republic Build- 
ing, Chicago, IIl., States of Illinois, Minnesota, Iowa, Wis- 
consin, Missouri, Michigan, also Indianapolis and Winnipeg, 
Canada; Benj. K. Pugh, Buffalo, Pittsburgh, Erie, Washing- 





ton, Baltimore and principal cities in Ohio and Kentucky; 
T. F. Sheehy, western Pennslyvania aud entire South and 
Southwest; T. H. Coffee, New York, New Jersey, part of 
Pennsylvania, provinces of Ontario and Quebec, Canada; 
F. H. Drowne, 506 Washingon St., Boston, all New Erg- 
land States; L. Jarrett, large trade in New York City, 
Brooklyn, Camden, Newark and Philadelphia; F. H. 
Timke, Brooklyn, also New York decorative trade; H. 
Oedekoven, New York and near-by New Jersey towns; B 
M. Wood, manager New York salesrooms; besides the 
above Mr. Henry Reubel makes several trips a year to Chi- 
cago in the interests of large jobbers. 

Ler, BEHRENS & Co., INc.—Walter J. Wilde. 

Leonarp, Henry Co., Inc.—Henry Kest Co., 41 Union Square, 
New York, New York State and Ohio; H. L. Hass, 929 
Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa., Philadelphia, Baltimore 
and Washington; Thomas R. Brownley, 408 Medina Build- 
ing, Chicago, Ill., Chicago and Middle West; W. A. Curran, 
New York City and the Metropolitan District; W. F. Lydon, 
32 Chauncy Street, Boston, Mass., New England States. 

Lewis, Rosert Co.—Frank E. Johnson, Greater New York, 
Boston and the Pacific Coast; Joseph Z. Muir, Philadelphia, 
Baltimore and Washington; Harold S. Johnson, Middle 
West; Paul C. Seeback, New York State, Pennsylvania, 
Ohio and Indiana. ’ 

Lorn & ScHoENFELD Co.—V. L. Emmet, Virginia, West Vir- 
ginia and Southern Pennsylvania; W. P. Cowperthwaite, 
Northwest; W. A. Dale, Indiana and Michigan; V. L. Em- 
met, New England States, Pennsylvania and jobbing cen- 
ters; H. A. Frank, Canada; D. J. Mahoney, New York 
State; A. J. Raine, Ohio; W. H. Romaine, Pacific Coast; 
A. D. Simon, South; H. W. Squires, Metropolitan District ; 
John Fraser, Philadelphia. 

LovEMAN BrorHers.—Irving Silverstein, New York, Ohio, 
Illinois, Indiana; Ellis Zaffe, Virginia, West Virginia, Penn- 
sylvania, Iowa, Missouri, Nebraska; Ash and Barry, 
Canada; Warren Stillwell, Western States; E. M. Loveman, 
Connecticut, Massachusetts, Rhode Island; Lewis Loveman, 
Southern States. 

McMauon, Cremins & WortHINncton, INc—Thos. J. Mc- 
Mahon, New York City, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Washing- 
ten: P. D. Cremins, New York City, New York State, S. 
Peck, Middle West and East; Warren Stilwell, Central 
West. 

Mansure, E. L. Co.—George C. Carnie, George F. Wright, 
Walter H. Neff, Chas. E. Shults, B. F. Oberndorf, R. L. 
MacLean, E. M. Boyington, Otto Winnegge and Felix 
Robin, Chicago; J. L. Swope, W. A. Holloway and Jas. B. 
Carroll, Hartford Building, New York; W. L. Rand, Jeffer- 
son Building, Boston; Joseph E. Chappatte, Philadelphia. 

MrcHIGAN CHatr Co.—Cha;. H. Cox and Beryle J. Holmes, 
East; Chas. B. Parmenter, Robt. G. Calder, E. A. Fenske. 
H. A. Hurd, West; Wm. R. Penny, South. 

Mitter, Joun, & Co., Inc —A. H. Notman & Co., R. E. Deeks 
and H. S. Clifton. 

Mitter & Montacur.—A. B. Miller and W. W. Battenfeld, 
now in service overseas (Naval); A. P. Ward, Kansas City, 
West and Pacific Coast; R. T. Montague, Chicago, North- 
west and South; B. J. Miller, west to Pittsburgh and Metro- 
politan District. 

Mitts & Giss Corroration.—Curtain Department.—John P. 
Strain, Ohio, Indiana, Michigan, Wisconsin; J. L. Diamond, 
Missouri, Nebraska, Kansas, Iowa; C. W. Hazen, Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore, Washington, Pennsylvania, West Vir- 
ginia; W. B. Fitch, Boston and New England; F. A. Winter- 
son, New York State and Canada; W. T. Campbell, Hey- 
worth Building, Chicago; R. H. Riddle, 401 Phelan Build- 
ing, San Francisco; G. S. Francis, F. J. Conway, C. E. 
Weston, New York City. 

Moss Rose Mrc. Co.—Leon S. Fox, Walter J. Moore, Harold 
W. Burton, George E. Yuille, Berthold Strauss and Victor 
Echausse. 

Nauon Co.—A. Bourke, Metropolitan and East; H. M. Carr, 
West and Canada. 

NeuMAIER, EuGene & Co.—Eugene Neumaier, Chicago and 
Northwest; Ralph Levy, Central West; A. Burghardt, 101 
South Fifth Avenue, Chicago, Chicago and surroundings; 
Ralph Levy, Pennsylvania; Seymour Mayer, Metropolitan 
District. 

New Encianp Merc. Co.—Harry E. Scripture, 242 Fourth 
Avenue, New York, covers larger cities Middle Atlantic 
States to Detroit and New York City; F. F. Hubbard, small 


towns ‘n New York, Pennsylvania and New Jersey; J. L. 
Cobb, New England. 

OeurRLE Brotuers Co.—Albert C. Oehrle, Wm. T. Windle, 
H. R. Blanck, J. H. Laich, Philadelphia; M. Hamburger, 
New York office, Hartford Building, New York State, New 
England States and Canada; Wm. . Windle, Pennsylvania, 
Ohio and Southern States; Geo. W. Mason, Chicago office, 
Thomas Church Building, Chicago and Middle West; H. R. 
Blanck, Eastern Pennsylvania, Delaware and New Jersey; 
H. O. Pierce, Los Angeles office, Pacific Coast States. 

Or1nokKA Mit_ts.—Wm. L. Wagner, 1608 Heyworth Building, 
Chicago, Chicago and the Middle West; Howard Benner, 
1010 Commonwealth Trust Building, Philadelphia, Phila- 
delphia, Baitimore, Washington, Pittsburgh and the South 
Atlantic States; Robert J. Cunningham, New England, New 
York State and Ohio; Harry C. Meany, Metropolitan Dis- 
trict and Newark; John H. Kemp, 519 Commercial Building, 
San Francisco, San Francisco and Pacific Coast; George J. 
Becker, 1608 Heyworth Building, Chicago, Texas and Middle 
West States; T. R. Dolan, New England and Canada. 

OrseniIco Company, INc.—Eugene J. Orsenigo; H. S. Pack, 
sales manager, and Pittsburgh to Omaha; Joseph A. Dun- 
leavy, East and Metropolitan District; F. O. Denecke and 
Elias Orsenigo, showroom; C. E. Roesch, Denver to the 
Pacific Coast. 

PaLMER & EmsBury Mrc. Co—Embury Palmer, Joseph M. 
Beck and Lewis M. Parker. 

PATCHING, JOHN F. & Co.—Robert J. Naylor, Middle West, 
Northwest, Southwest; Leon F. Scoboria and Frank N. 
Mason, New York City and vicinity; Edward B. Carbine, 
Pennsylvania; James Carlin, South; Chas. S. Darling, 
Pacific States; Samuel Adler, Chicago, Ill.; Chas. L. Seavey, 
— Mass.; S. L. Cassen, S. B. Adams and P. Becker, 

ouse. 

PEARSON, Frep., & Co.—J. C. Atkinson, 95 Madison Avenue, 
New York City, sole selling agent for the United States; 
George W. Clement, R. V. Gibbons and Harold McKinley. 

PENN Tapestry Co.—A. Jacobson, 41 Union Square, New 
York and Metropolitan District; W. A. Payson, 19 Columbia 
Street, Boston, New England; W. A. Dale, Hartford City, 
Ind., Middle West; F. G. Suhling, 105 South Dearborn 
Street, Chicago; Chicago, N. L. Walter, 833 Market Street, 
San Francisco, Pacific Coast; H. S. Griffith, general man- 
ager, and Richard I. Griffith, assistant manager, covering - 
Philadelphia, Baltimore and Washingt:»n and West. 

PerstIAN RuG MANuractory.—Giles Whiting, Harry H. Rob- 
bins, E. R. Lee, J. C. Marks, H. S. Harper, G. de Bold, 
Charles S. Darling, San Francisco office. 

PHILADELPHIA Tapestry Mitts.—Joseph A. Blankemeyer, 141- 
147 Fifth Avenue, New York, also Boston; Edward G. 
Mullen, 120 Tremont Street, Boston, also New England; 
Walter R. Douglas, 833 Market Street, San Francisco, 
Pacific Coast; E. B. Green, South; Clyde Mendenhall, Balti- 
more, Washington and Philadelphia; Max B. Hilbert, Mid- 
dle West and New York State; Michael Phelan, Canada; R. 
W. Waterson, Chicago and Middle West. 

Pincston, W. J., & Co—Lawrence Renniesen, Chicago and 
Far West; Henry Jung, New York State and Middle West; 
Joseph McDonough, New England; W. J. Pingston, Boston, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore and Washington. 

Po.titz, LeFort & Kron.—W. H. Stoeffel, 43 East Nineteenth 
Street, care of Vanderhoof & Hubert, Inc., New York; 
Samuel Adler, 5 North Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Illinois, 
Indiana, Northwest, Michigan, Kansas, Missouri and Iowa; 
C. J. Hilgers, Pacific Building, San Francisco, west of Den- 
ver; W. R. Fleming, Philadelphia, Maryland, Washington, 
Virginia and part of Ohio; H. C. Krick, North and South 
Dakota, part of Missouri, Kansas and the South; M. F. 
Phelan, 200 Unity Building, Montreal, Canada. 

Proctor & Co.—Thomas S. Hardy. 

QuarntaAnce, W. B.—M. L. Monash, New York State, Penn- 
sylvania and Ohio; W. W. McLean, Middle and Northwest: 
C. F. Judd, Chicago office, 59 East Adams Street; Chas. S. 
Darling, Pacific Coast, 233 Grant Avenue, San Francisco; 
James Mackie, New York City and house. 

REISCHMANN & Sons, M., Inc.—Edward Condon, George P. 
Schoneberger 

REISCHMANN Cuatr Co.—William H. Kuntz, Edward J. Gor- 
man, Louis E. Hayes. 

Ries, E. & Co—J. Mitchell, Middle West; H. D. Graham, 
Middle West; Sam Downey, South; W. McKendry, Pacific 
Coast; C. G. Miller, Ohio, Indiana and Michigan (small 
cities) ; R. J. Larson, Iowa, Nebraska, Wisconsin and Min- 
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nesota (small cities) ; H. Alexander, city and New Jersey; 

Hugo Ries, Philadelphia, Baltimore and Washington; W. 

M. Perry, New York State and Pennsylvania; E. P. Miller, 

Chicago; Wells & Hammond, New England. 

Ritcuig, R. J. & R. Co—Robert Ritchie, Robert Ritchie Jr., 
4080 Orchard, Frankford; Otto Jacobs, Lees Building, 
Chicago; A. Jacobson, 41 Union Square, New York City; 
Edgar Fenton, 713 Empire Building, Toronto, Canada; 
Geo. E. Krick, 3712 Virginia Avenue, Kansas City, Mo., 
Far West. 

Ryer & CasHet.—Bertsill Ryer, New York City, New Eng- 
land and New York State; William S. Cashel, Metropolitan 
District, Pennsylvania and West Virginia; Max Lichten- 
stein, Philadelphia, Baltimore and Washington; Joseph Plon, 
New Jersey, Ohio and Middle West; F. W. Plummer, 
oo Coast; Bernard Goldstein, New York and New 

ersey. 

Scuirr, Davin, & Co.—David Schiff, Metropolitan District; A. 
Harrison, East, New York State, Baltimore and Washing- 
ton; L. M. Schiff, Middle and Far West; D. L. Smith, Penn- 
sylvania, Ohio and the South. 

ScHNEIDER’s Sons & Co., Peter.—P. A. Gettler, Pennsylvania, 
New York and New England States; M. McNeil, West and 
Middle West; W. A. Black, Baltimore and Washington, 
assisted by Wm. M. Black; E. E. Roebling, Boston to 
Maine, assisted by A. A. Roebling; Charles S. Darling, 
Pacific Slope through Denver, assisted by F. Darling and 
W. G. Nielson; J. C. Carlin, Southern States; Norman T. 
a 1508 Heyworth Building, Chicago, assisted by W. G. 
Glody. 

Steap & Mitter Co.—George Banker, New York Office and 
Boston; Thomas J. O’Connor, Middle West; Andrew M. 
Langwill, Chicago Office and Northwest territory; W. D. 
Hyde, Baltimore, Washington, Pennsylvania, New York 
State and New England; R. A. Fry, Metropolitan District, 
New Jersey, Philadelphia and Southern States; B. E. Devoy, 
Pacific Coast; Thos. F. J. Tynan, Metropolitan District and 
Brooklyn. 

STERN BrotHers.—M. H. Brandenburger, Philadelphia, Baiti- 
more and Washington, Middle West and New York State; 
Geo. F. King, 1402 Heyworth Building, Chicago, Far West 
and Pacific Coast; A. H. Abels, 420 Tremont Street, Boston, 
New England; O. A. Dietz, James Roach and R. G. Sharp, 
New York City. 

StroHEIM & Romann.—George D. Garrett, New York State, 
Middle West and South; E. H. Connell, Philadelphia, Balti- 
more and Washington; W. E. McBride, Chicago and North- 
west; Albert Schmidt, Chicago assistant and vicinity; Chas. 
A. McManus, Boston, New England, C. E. Roesch, from 
Denver west to Pacific Coast; Alvin P. Alton, New York, 
decorative trades; George Koester, suburban New York 
and Brooklyn. 

StTuRZENEGGER & TANNER.—S. S. Pashley, 59 East Adams St., 
Chicago, Chicago and Northwest; Thomas D. Cooper, 
New York State and East; James Millen, New York City, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, Washington, Pittsburgh and Cin- 
cinnati; C. H. Lymbery, 329 Monadnock Building, San 
Francisco, Pacific Coast; Wm. A. Niall, 94 N. Moreland 
Avenue, Atlanta, South; Henry Middleton, vicinity of New 
York; F. J. Frerichs, 105 Fifth Avenue, New York. 

Tuorp, J. H. & Co—Harry I. Wood, Boston office manager, 
New England States and all of New York State, excepting 
Greater New York and Long Island; Fred L. Veckley, 
Boston office assistant, the smaller towns in New England 
and New York State; Harold S. Jennings, Philadelphia 
office manager, Baltimore, Washington, Virginia, all of 
Pennsylvania; Hamilton G. Wolf, Philadelphia office assist- 
ant, the smaller cities in the territory; Arthur D. Funk, 
Chicago office manager, Northwest and West to Denver, 
Illinois, Michigan, including Detroit, Missouri, including St. 
Louis; A. P. Will, Chicago office assistant and local terri- 
tory; S. A. Davis, San Francisco office manager, Pacific 
Coast, Salt Lake City and everything north and west of 
that city; F. A. O’Connell, San Francisco office assistant and 
local territory; E. J. Beale, New York headquarters, to 
wait on visiting buyers; Charles W. Brooke, New York 
headquarters, manager general store salesmen, and South 
and Southwest; Harry Wallace, Ohio, Indiana and Ken- 
tucky: Harry V. Mooney, William H. Tuthill, F. S. Gilbert, 
Joseph J. Nagro, R. M. Slimon, New York City. 

VANvDeERHOOF & Husert, INc.—C. J. Hilgers, Pacific Building, 

San Francisco; A. G. Moulton, Boston, Mass.; H. P. 

Thomas, Toronto, Canada. 
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WaALLIsER, H. F., Co.—Chicago Office, P. P. Rudhart and Corn- 
wall Shire; Middle West, Wm. A. Noyes; New York, A. 
Jacobson, 41 Union Square; Pacific Coast, A. M. Morgen- 
thaler, San Gabriel, Cal. 

Witson, P. K. & Son.—Joseph P. Hurley, Southern States; 
William H. Geary, New York State, New England, Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore, Washington and Pennsylvania; Frank 
L. Moore, Far West and Pacific Coast; Harry A. Storms, 
principal cities of West and Middle West; Thomas F. Cook, 
Indiana, Illinois, Iowa, Wisconsin, Michigan and Ohio 
(principal cities) ; George L. Cunningham, William Bunt,New 
York City, Brooklyn and surrounding towns; George Lyons, 
New Jersey and Long Island; Chicago office, 237 South 
Wells St.; Philadelphia office, 1033 Chestnut Street; St. 
Louis office, Eighth and Locust Streets; Detroit office, 
Empire Building. 

WitcomsBE, McGeacu1n & Co.—Chicago, Detroit, Michigan 
and the Northwest, Donald McGeachin and James Watson: 
Denver, Pacific Coast, C. E. Sills; Pittsburgh, Philadelphia, 
Baltimore, Washington and New York State, T. L. Atkin- 
son; Boston, New England, Pennsylvania and West Vir- 
ginia, A. R. Walter; Illinois, Kansas, Indiana and the South, 
M. W. Barbour; Indiana, Illinois and lowa, W. D. Scott; 
Decorative Trade, New York City, C. S. Griffin; Harding P. 
Thomas, Canada. 

ZENITH Muitits.—Sol. Dryfoss, Middle West; H. J. Rieser, 
Chicago and Northwest; James Gillies, Far West; New 
York office, 354 Fourth Avenue. 


RETAILING DRAPERY TRIMMINGS. 
Extracts from a talk recently given by Wm. A. Noyes. 





ROBABLY never before have drapery trimmings 
been so extensively used. The public seems to 
have awakened to the truth that trimmings add the 
finish which completes the effect of most drapery work. 
In the average retail store, trimmings are handled 
in two ways—kept in stock and sold across the counter 
for the customer to put on, and specially ordered by 
the salesman and put on in the workroom. It is the 
first way which is of interest to most retailers. 

The reason why some drapery departments sell a 
much smaller quantity of trimmings than others is due 
to poor salesmanship, to a poor selection of stock and 
the way of keeping it. 

The up-to-date salesman never shows cretonnes, 
madras or other drapery materials without at the same 
time showing or suggesting a few edges, fringes, 
valance edging or the like. And if he is backed up by 
his employer in his enterprising methods, he will have 
a stock systematically kept and easy to get at. The 
better store make it a practice to keep books in which 
every item of trimming is kept in sample and with each 
sample is a statement of the amount in stock, the 
amount in reserve and the place where it is kept. 

Another practice which is growing among retailers 
is to show a series of models draped completely—that 
is, carrying the particular color and kind of trimming 
which best goes with the drapery materials exhibited. 

The selection of special-order trimmings is com- 
paratively easy when the department is in a city con- 
taining a trimming factory. But many salesmen who 
have to order by mail, find trimmings the hardest of 
anything to order and describe. 

There are two ways by which this work may be 


made easier. One is to leave the selection of the trim- 
mings to the manufacturer, having given him the data 
of the drapery material to be used and the price of 
trimmings desired. The other is to obtain.from the 
manufacturer a complete set of samples to be kept up 
to date and systematically arranged. Both of these 
ways will do away with the provoking delay attendant 
upon being forced always to write and wait for sam- 
ples for every special order. 

Nore: Mr. Noyes represents the H. F. Walliser Co., in the 


territory from Pittsburgh to Omaha, and north to Toronto 
and \Vinnipeg, Canada. 


FOR MANUFACTURERS AND JOBBERS. 
R' JUSMANIERE, WILLIAMS & CO., whose 

goods are known as Lincoln Mills Fabrics, are 
showing an attractive line of drapery fabrics which 
will appeal to the wholesale trade as well as to the 
manufacturers of reed and other upholstered furniture. 
In addition to an extensive range of cretonnes on vari- 
ous grades of cloth in distinctive and unusual effects, 
there is a particularly attractive line of printed mar- 
quisette for window drapery in patterns which are a 
distinct advance in marquisette treatment. 

Another fabric which should not be overlooked is 
the Wellington reversible tapestry,.a clever example of 
a double-printed drapery suitable for hangings where 
both sides of the cloth are to be shown. 

There are also various plain-color cloths for up- 
holstery work, including colored burlaps which have 
been always a part of the Lincoln Mills line. 

The line of art tickings for mattress, pillow and 
upholstery work includes all the popular grades from 
the standard eight-ounce sateen ticking down to the 
cheaper grades and here also the aim seems to have 
been to produce patterns and colorings away from the 
ordinary and usual ticking effects. 





THE PALMER COLLECTION OF AMERICAN 
FURNITURE. 

MONG recently acquired accessions of the Metro- 

politan Museum of Art is a collection of mid- 

Eighteenth Century American furniture, representing 


thirty years of strenuous work by George S. Palmer, 
the well-known collector. 


There are forty-one American-made pieces in the 
collection and until they were brought together in their 
present home experts on antique furniture had no idea 
that such beautiful examples of the American cabinet- 
maker’s art existed. Their acquisition by the museum 
gives it an unrivalled assemblage of American fur- 
niture. 


The work of William Savery who labored “At the 


’ 


Sign of the Chair,” a little shop in Philadelphia on 
Second Street below the market, is well represented in 
the Palmer collection. 

The exhibition of these interesting pieces will con- 
tinue until January 5, when they will be withdrawn 
from the galleries to await their permanent housing 
with other collections of the sort which will fill an 
entire wing of the building. 





A SUCCESSFUL CONTRACT. 

HE old Court Square Theater, Springfield, Mass., 

is entirely transformed in a handsome formal color 
scheme of mulberry and silver gray,’ including the 
smoking, lounge and waiting-room. 

The entire designing and furnishing of the dra- 
peries, proscenium curtain, wall coverings and fur- 
niture in the waiting-rooms was executed by Forbes & 
Wallace, under the direction of Mr. Meers and Mr. 
Stevens, in collaboration with the architect, M. H. 
Westoff. 

The proscenium curtain is one of the largest of its 
kind in this section of the country, measuring 37 feet 
high and 38 feet wide. It contains over 300 yards of 
velours and weighs, complete, over 1,200 pounds. 

The shading in the rich color and luster of the 
dark mulberry velours curtain is heightened by the 
tasteful arrangement of pleating extending the entire 
length of the curtain from top to bottom. 

At the top is a panel eight feet deep with gray 
appliqué work, and the bottom is touched with an 
effective gray border, finished with an 18-inch fringe 
set off at intervals with heavy tassels and rosettes. 

The boxes are curtained in the same style and the 
wall covering is of rich, gray, satin damask. The in- 
terior lighting scheme is in a deep rose tone which pro- 
duces a most artistic blending of every detail of the 
furnishings. The carpet is in mulberry and the seats in 
gray enamel with mulberry leather upholstering. 

The lounge and waiting-room deserve special men- 
tion for the unique manner in which the exquisite color 
effect of the theater itself is repeated in the softly tinted 
gray willow furniture and the use of an imported cre- 
tonne of dahlia design in combination with mulberry 
velours for the hangings, lounge and chair upholsteries. 

Forbes & Wallace have been unusually successful 
in decorating and furnishing clubs, hotels, hospitals 
and other public institutions, as well as many fine 
homes. 


LSEWHERE in this issue is an advertisement for 
Mill Accounts Wanted. We commend this to 
manufacturers as an excellent opportunity for a live 
mill to secure a thoroughly reliable and satisfactory 
representation. 
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ENLARGING 





DECORATIVE 


DESIGNS 


Photographs and Magazine Covers Provide Material That May Be Successfully 
Adapted to the Requirements of Wall Decoration. Some Practical Methods by 


ICTORIAL subjects have been employed recently 
as the main feature of the decoration in a number 


of unusually at- 
tractive interiors, par- 
ticularly in restaurants 
and theaters. In many 
instances photographs, 
magazine covers and 
posters have been en- 
larged for this purpose. 

The Futurist ball- 
room at Rector’s, which 
has wall panels showing 
figures in Oriental cos- 
tume, is one of the finest 
examples of this type. 
The decorations of a 
restaurant in the Hotel 
Majestic showing figure 
subjects enlarged from 
cover designs from 
Vogue were illustrated 
and described in this 
magazine some time ago. 
The Omar Khayyam 
room at the Hotel Mar- 
tiniqgue and many other 
important restaurants have 
pictorial wall decorations. 

During the past year 
or so the foyer of the Win- 
ter Garden has been deco- 
rated with panels, a com- 
plete new series being pro- 
vided each season. These 
decorations, painted by 
Guy Hoff, are very pleas- 
ing and highly decorative. 
Magazine covers, photo- 
graphs and posters which 
have broad masses of color 
may be used for decoration. 

In using photographs 
or pictures as the starting 
point for decorations, it is 
necessary to bear in mind 
they must be translated into 
a style of drawing that is 
simple and broad in effect. 
In the upper illustra- 
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Which Small Pictures May Be Enlarged to Any Size. 
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Enlargement of a portion of the picture shown above 
for use as a design for wall decoration. 


tion is a picture, which appeared on the cover of a 
magazine some time ago. 


It has been ruled off in 
squares and the portions 
that show fine detail, 
such as the faces, have 
been ruled in smaller 
squares. By ruling the 
paper upon which the 
design is to be drawn in 
squares any number of 
times larger and using 
the squares as guides, the 
work of sketching the 
design at large scale is 
facilitated. If one 
wishes to avoid damag- 
ing the picture by ruling 
lines upon it, threads 
may be stretched across 
the picture in opposite 
directions to form 
squares, or tracing paper 
ruled in squares may be 
laid over the picture and 
the main outlines traced 
upon it. 

Pictures may also 
be enlarged by means of a 
projecting lantern, such as 
is used for showing picture 
post-cards, the image being 
thrown on a large piece of 
paper and sketched. 

Another method is to 
have a solar-print of the re- 
quired size made by one of 
the photographic firms who 
make a speciality of en- 
largements. 

When the design has 
been enlarged to the proper 
size on paper, it may be 
transferred to the surface 
to be decorated by pounc- 
ing. The lines of the pat- 
tern should be perforated, 
then struck with a small 
bag of powdered charcoal 
or cornstarch which passes 
through the perforations. 


OBITUARY. 
(Continued from page 74.) 


JO FRANK. 


HE death last month of Jo Frank, the well-known 

selling agent, removes one of the “Old Guard” of 
the upholstery trade. 

Returning from his regular trip to the Pacific 
Coast, he was stricken with influenza while at Salt 
Lake City, and died at his hotel. 

There were few more popular men in the trade 
than Jo Frank; both buyer and salesman spoke only in 
his favor. The deceased was born in Virginia and was 
about sixty-three years of age. For many years he 
represented upholstery mills with headquarters in New 
York, but for some ten years had resided in Chicago 
and traveled West to the Coast. His widow survives 
him, 


PIERSON R. MITCHELL. 


IERSON R. MITCHELL, president of the P. R. 
Mitchell Co., died at his home in Cincinnati on 
November 23, in his eighty-second year. 
Mr. Mitchell entered the employ of A. D. Bullock 
& Co., in 1853, succeeding to this business in 1873 
under the copartnership firm name of P. R. Mitchell 
& Co. In 1893 this organization was succeeded by the 
present stock corporation of which the deceased was 
president until his death. 
As dealers and manufacturers of curled hair and 
feather products, and as converters of cotton goods, 





STATEMENT oF THE OwnersHip, MANAGEMENT, CIRCULATION, etc., required 
by the Act of Congress of August 24, 1912, of THe Upnoisterer anv INTERIOR 
Decorator, published monthly at New York, N. Y., for October 1, 1918. 

State or New York ™ 
County or New York §™” 


Before me, a notary public in and for the State and county aforesaid, 
personally appeared William M. Lawton, who, having been duly sworn accord- 
ing to law deposes and says that he is one of the owners of Tae UpnHo.sTeReR AND 
Interton Decorator, and that the following is, to the best of his knowledge and 
belief, a true statement of the ownership, management, etc., of the aforesaid pub- 
lication for the date shown in the above caption, required by the Act of August 
24, 1912, embodied in section 443, Postal Laws and Regulations, printed on the 
reverse of this form, to wit: 

That the names and addresses of the publisher, editor, managing editor, 
and business manager are: 

Publisher, Clifford & Lawton.............+.++.++.++++.+33 Fourth Avenue, N. Y. 
Editor, John W. Stephenson : : 373 Fourth Avenue, N. Y. 
Managing Editor, C. R. Clifford.....................373 Fourth Avenue, N. Y. 
Business Manager, W. M. Lawton..................+..373 Fourth Avenue, N. Y. 

That the owners are: (Give names and addresses of individual owners, or, 
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That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and other security holders owning 
or holding 1 per cent. or more of total amount of bonds, mortgages, or other 
securities are: None, 

That the two paragraphs next above, giving the names of the owners, stock- 
holders, and security holders, if any, contain not only the list of stockholders 
and security holders as they appear upon the books of the company, but also. 
in cases where the stockholder or security holder appears upon the books of 
the company as trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, the name of the 
person or corporation for whom such trustee is acting, is given; also that the 
said two paragraphs contain statements embracing affiant’s full knowledge and 
belief as to the circumstances and conditions under which stockholders and secur- 
ity holders who do not appear upon the books of the company as trustees, hold 
stock and securities in a capacity other than that of a bona fide owner; and this 
affiant has no reason to believe that any other person, association, or corpora- 
tion, has any interest, direct or indirect, in the said stock, bonds or other securi- 
ties than as so stated by him. 

Wm. M. Lawton. 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 28th day of September, 1918. 

(Seal.) Wo. J. Fiscner, 
(My commission expires March 30, 1920.) 


the P. R. Mitchell Co. grew under the leadership of Mr. 
Mitchell to the present huge proportions, and many of 
the present employees and officers of the company were 
students and graduates of his school of management. 
Among these are G. A. Willey and Frank H. Pillsbury, 
vice-presidents; Clinton Dean, treasurer, and A. C. 
Isham, secretary. 





PERSONALS 





BurkE—E. J. Burke, with Marshall Field & Co., 
has resigned. Mr. Burke’s intentions have not as yet 
been announced. 

Werts—H. L. Werts, well known as an uphol- 
stery buyer, has recently become buyer for the Glad- 
ding Dry Goods Co., Providence. 

ALLIson—Corporal John B. Allison, of the Alli- 
son Co., is now in Base Hospital No. 6, at Bordeaux. 
It is thought that his injury is not serious. 

PFEFFER—William Pfeffer, one of the city sales- 
men of F. A. Foster & Co., Inc., has returned from 
Camp Devon and on January 1 will take up his work 
which was interrupted by his nine months of service 
with the American forces. 

McKenzie—Mr. McKenzie is expected in New 
York by the 15th after a three months’ tour of the Far 
East, China and Japan, in the interests of his firm, 
Alexander Jamieson & Co. 

KremMin—Wnm. F. Kremin is opening up a linen 
department with the Wright Co., specialists in hotel 
and restaurant equipment, Atlanta, Ga., and expects 
later to take up draperies. 

HARRINGTON—The friends of Michael Harring- 
ton, manager of the decorative department of M. Rich 
& Bro. Co., Atlanta, Ga., will sympathize with him in 
his recent double bereavement. After a short illness, 
his mother died on December 6 and her death was fol- 
lowed three days later by that of his wife. Before 
taking up his present position in Atlanta, Mr. Harring- 
ton was associated for a considerable period with 
Arnold Constable & Co. and with McGibbon & Co. 


HE following men of the upholstery trade have 

recently become members of the Aldine Club: 
Sandford T. Reilly and W. E. Hanley, of Ferguson 
Bros. Mfg. Co.; Salo Stroheim; Harold W. Burton, 
Moss Rose Mfg. Co.; Dwight Moore, Boston Ex- 
celsior Co. 


F  \gjosemneer of the spinners of fine cotton yarns is 
reported from England. The workers are asking 
for a 40 per cent. increase. While at present the strike 
affects only a small number of firms there are indica- 
tions that it may soon involve the whole industry. 
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NEW CRETONNES AT THORP’S. 


OMESTIC cretonnes in imitation of the English 

" prints compose the line of “Prints de Luxe” now 
being shown by J. H. Thorp & Co. The assortment 
embraces about twenty designs in varying color 
schemes and is fully protected by patents granted to the 
manufacturer. J. H. Thorp & Co. have been appointed 
the sole selling agents. 

Four of the designs are named: “English Trellis,” 
“Dartford Birds,” “Cameo” and “Futurist.” These 
will, perhaps, prove the most popular of the line. The 
“English Trellis” is particularly distinctive. In alter- 
nate quadrangles formed by the handsomely drawn and 
colored trellis-work are floral ornaments in gay but 
harmonizing colors. The whole pattern creates an 
effect which is light without being garish. 

Against a less conventional background the “Dart- 
ford Birds” in their nests of foliage stand out in 
charming contrast. 

The “Cameo” pattern is equally pleasing. It com- 
prises a series of delicately colored cameos framed in a 
tasteful border and linked together by modest stripes, 
running the length of the fabric. 

A more modern note is struck in the “Futurist.” 
Here is a greater attempt to use contrasting colors and 
a more extraordinary pattern. It is, nevertheless, a 
cretonne suitable for almost any use. 

Titian velvet, which is a reproduction of old linen 
velours, is another addition to the Thorp stock. The 
distinction claimed for this fabric is that it is “non- 
mussable” and is, considering its remarkable beauty 
and worth, extremely low in price. 
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In plain and figured mohairs, they show a com- 
plete stock, and in wool and cotton, and wool-finished 
cotton tapestries a wide selection. 


A new hammock by the Hohlfeld Mfg. Co. 








HE Grand Rapids Market Association announces 

that the signing of the armistice and the resulting 
removal of war restrictions permits them to hold an 
éxhibition in January as they had hoped would be pos- 
sible. The exhibition will run from January 1 to Janu- 
ary 25, and furniture designers, manufacturers and 
buyers from all over the country are expected to attend 
to see the recent innovations in design and construc- 
tion brought about during the war period by the Grand 


Rapids designers. 


ATALOG “U” 
Co., State and Kinzie Streets, Chicago, will be 


issued by the Newcomb- Macklin 


found of great interest to the decorative trade who ye- 
quire exclusive designs and high quality mirrors, 
sconces, cornices, book-blocks, picture frames and 
decorative specialties. The line is shown in New York 
at 233 Fifth Avenue. 


SPECIAL NOTICES 


Advertisements under this heading, Five Cents a word. Minimum 
charge, One Dollar. In every case regarded in strict confidence. 








WANTED—Mattress filling machine and tufter. State price. 
Address “Mattress,” care The Upholsterer. 
SALESMAN—DRAPERY, age thirty, having had seven 
years’ road experience, just returned from service overseas, 
is open for proposition. Address “Al,” care The Upholsterer. 
BUYER of floor coverings and draperies with successful 
record is open for position about January 1. Address 
“Record,” care The Upholsterer. 
WANTED—Superintendent to take charge of mattress fac- 
tory. State experience and salary. Address “Superin- 
tendent,” care The Upholsterer. 
CARPET DESIGNER wanted for Canada. Good opening 
for man with original ideas on high-class Wilton rugs. 
Address “Ideas,” care The Upholsterer. 
WANTED—Furniture designer, chair and upholstered fur- 
niture experience preferred. State age, experience and 
salary expected. Address “Chairs,” care The Upholsterer. 
SPECIALTY SHOP on Fifty-seventh Street, New York, de- 
sires a selection of drapery samples on consignment. Ad- 
dress “E. S.,” care The Upholsterer. 
MANAGER or BUYER wanted for interior decoration 
studio in prosperous city, Middle West. State training, 
experience, age and whether or not wishing to become part 
owner. Address “R. N.,” care The Upholsterer. 
SALESMAN—Ten years’ selling experience, upholstery dra- 
pery goods, several seasons’ road experience, desires to 
represent reliable house throughout Middle West. Salary or 
commission. Address “Reliable,” care The Upholsterer. 
WANT TO CONNECT with a house with a line large enough 
and important enough to devote entire time to Pacific Coast. 
I am a man of wide road experience and forty-two years old. 
Only first-class line considered, that can pay good salary for 
good work. Address “Denver West,” care The Upholsterer. 
SALESMAN, years of road experience, with thorough 
knowledge of entire upholstery and drapery business, well 
acquainted with manufacturing, jobbing and retail trade, 
wishes representation. Address “Representation,” care The 
Upholsterer. . 
WANTED—A first-class drapery man thoroughly experienced 
in high-class work, competent to take complete charge of 
measuring, estimating and installing, as well as supervision of 
the workroom. Excellent opportunity for the right man. Ad- 
dress “Ohio,” care The Upholsterer. 
BUYER to take entire charge of carpet, rugs, upholstery and 
drapery department for large Southern department store. 
Only live-wire man with thorough experience need apply with 
full particulars, confidentially treated. Address “Store,” care 
The Upholsterer. 


MAN OF LARGE EXPERIENCE and ability in draperies, 
interior decorations and allied lines, conversant with con- 
tract work and merchandising is open for a position. Corre- 
spondence solicited. Address “Conversant,’ care The Up- 
holsterer. 
A SUPERINTENDENT of upholstery and drapery work- 
rooms, at present with a first-class house, desires to make a 
change ahout the first of the year. Has thorough experience 
in executing large contracts, and knows how to handle effi- 
ciently a large number of help. Address “Executive,” care 
The Upholsterer. 
MILL LINE WANTED—Well known and experienced up- 
holstery man, now engaged, desires representative line, for 
Missouri, Kansas, Oklahoma and Texas, with headquarters 
in St. Louis. Prefer straight commission proposition and will 
devote entire time and defray own expenses. Address “Rep- 
resentative,” care The Upholsterer. 
SALESMAN WANTED for Ohio, Indiana, Michigan, 
Illinois, lowa and Wisconsin. Complete specialty line of 
curtains and yard goods, plain and novelty; must be thor- 
oughly posted with the line and acquainted with the trade. 
Commission basis only, paid monthly. Apply at once, Morse 
& Sprinkle, Inc., converters and manufacturers, 215 Fourth 
Avenue, New York City. 
DRAPERY SALESMAN—A young, energetic, well-educated 
drapery salesman wanted, who possesses real selling ability 
with a working knowledge of period styles. In stating experi- 
ence and qualifications, give age, character, habits, training, 
present sales per annum, salary wanted, and confidential ref- 
erences. Robert Keith Furniture and Carpet Co., Kansas 
City, Mo. 
A GENTLEMAN of practical broad experience and educa- 
tion in interior decorating and furniture lines, upholsteries, 
draperies, etc., and with highest testimonials for ability, in- 
tegrity and moral character, now employed by large, wealthy 
concern, desires to place himself elsewhere. Would prefer 
position as buyer and raanager, or assistant manager, or as 
contract salesman with a high-class firm of cultured members. 
New York or other large Eastern city preferred. Salary and 
commission commensurate with faithful, efficient service. Ex- 
perienced in both retail and wholesale business. Address 
“Able Willing,” care The Upholsterer. 


MILL ACCOUNTS 
WANTED 








A successful selling agent of business ability, 
selling 


UPHOLSTERY GOODS 
and 
LACE CURTAINS 


is seeking one or more good mill accounts 


on a commission basis. Headquarters in 
New York. 


Has a strong connection with the trade 
all over the country with able assistance. 
Trade references as w | as the publishers’ 
of this magazine. 





Address ‘‘Intensive,’’ care of the 
‘* Upholsterer and Interior Decorator ”’ 
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